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1\/T0URNING.— THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 

iVJL  HOUSE,  247  and 


WARE- 

’ and  249,  REGENT  STREET.— The  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment,  in  respectfully 
addressing  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  the  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  beg  leave  to  renew  their 
thanks  for  the  extraordinary  support  they  have  received.  Every  article  necessary  for  a complete  outfit  of 
Mourning,  for  either  the  Family  or  Household,  may  be  had  here,  and  made  up,  if  required,  at  the  shortest 
notice;  whilst  the  attendance  of  competent  persons  connected  with  the  Establishment  upon  families  of  rank, 
and  of  every  respectable  denomination,  enables  the  Proprietors  or  their  assistants  to  at  once  suggest  or  supply 
everything  necessary  for  the  occasion,  and  suited  to  any  grade  or  condition  of  the  community.  Skirts,  Ac., 
for  Widowhood,  and  for  Family  Mourning,  are  always  kept  made  up,  and  a note  descriptive  of  the  relation  of 
the  parties  to  the  deceased  will  ensure  at  any  time  the  proper  supply  of  Mourning  being  forwarded,  both  as 
to  quality  and  distinction,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  it  being  needfUl  only  to  send  dresses  for 
patterns,  when  every  requisite  will  be  carefully  prepared  and  chosen  to  render  the  appointments  complete. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  POST. 

KtR, — 1 speak  in  no  disparagement  of  clergymen  when  I 
say  they  are  not  practical  men.  They  are  men— and  1 
would  not  wish  it  otherwise — who  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
heart  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  head.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  rev.  gentleman 
who  has  just  travelled  to  London  to  carry  back  £500  to 
quell  a riot  at  Stalybridge,  which  really  reads  like  a gentle- 
man travelling  up  from  some  watery  district  down  the 
country  with  a barrel  of  water  to  extinguish  a great  confla- 
gration in  London. 

I believe,  sir,  the  time  is  come  when  the  mischief  arising, 
and  which,  not  for  the  first  time  by  many,  has  arisen  from 
the  excessive  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  must,  be  met 
promptly  and  dealt  with  sternly,  if  you  would  prevent  a 
catastrophe  of  fearful  magnitude.  The  danger  of  neglect 
is  great,  the  continuance  of  charity  is  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  notion  of  keeping  multitudes  in  idleness 
and  dependence  to  wait  the  convenience  of  wealthy  mill- 
owners  is  futile  and  absurd.  We  shall  never  again  require 
the  extraordinary  number  of  hands  in  the  cotton  fabrics 
that  we  have  hitherto  employed;  we  have  divided  our 
trade,  and  wisely,  with  France,  Belgium,  and  other  nations, 
and  our  further  wisdom  now  will  be  best  proved  by  our  re- 
ducing our  mills  and  our  hands  more  nearly  to  those  wants 
•which  may  be  likely  to  be  of  constant  or  nearly  equal  re- 
currence, and  no  longer  seeking,  by  monstrous  efforts  and 
nightly  toils,  to  grasp  at  a trade  which,  so  taken,  only 
hardens  the  heart  and  destroys  a fine  race  of  people — only 
enriches  or  ruins,  as  it  may  he,  a limited  number  of  indi- 
viduals, and  every  seven  or  ten  years  throws  thousands  of 
workmen  on  the  countiy  in  beggary  and  misery. 

You  are  now  in  a difficulty  from  which  there  is  but  one 
escape : you  must  use  the  funds  left  to  send  out  of  the 
country  every  man  and  family  from  the  cotton  factoiy  dis- 
trict willing  to  go,  and  you  must  next  induce  men  to  goby 
makiDg  the  alternative  of  stopping  at  home  one  of  steady 
and  painful  labour.  You  will  find  this  tell  quickly,  for  as 
millowners  perceive  that  you  cease  to  keep 
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will  come  to  an  understanding  to  take  on  a number  of  hands  ZLri  VjL 
on  Indian  or  other  cottoD,  not  at  the  high  wages  of  former  W9" 
days,  but  at  living  wages,  so  as  to  relieve  the  country  of ! not  to 
the  expense  of  feeding  an  idle  population,  and  the  work-  , 

men  from  the  degradation  of  living  on  charity,  and  so  re-  1 

storing  to  comfort  and  self-respect  a race  of  people  honoured 
the  most  by  being  helped  only  so  far  as  always  to  leave 
them  room  to  show  how  capable  they  are  of  heloing  them- 
selves;— Yourobedientseivant,  * tuum, 
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ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Being  a Sequel  to  Payers  which  appeared  in  the  1 Corn! dll  Magazine.' 

By  John  Buskin. 


\ S domestic  economy  regulates 
-fL  the  acts  and  habits  of  a house- 
hold, political  economy  regulates 
those  of  a society  or 'State,  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  its  main- 
tenance. 

Political  economy  is  neither  an 
art  nor  a science,*  but  a system  of 
conduct  and  legislature,  founded 
on  the  sciences,  directing  the  arts, 
and  impossible,  except  under  certain 
conditions  of  moral  culture. 

By  the  c maintenance’  of  a State 
is  to  be  understood  the  support  of 
its  population  in  healthy  and  happy 
life ; and  the  increase  of  their  num- 
bers, so  far  as  that  increase  is  con- 
sistent with  their  happiness.  It  is 
not  the  object  of  political  economy 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  a nation 
at  the  cost  of  common  health  or 
comfort;  nor  to  increase  indefi- 
nitely the  comfort  of  individuals, 
by  sacrifice  of  surrounding  lives, 
or  possibilities  of  life. 

The  assumption  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  nearly  all  erroneous  reason- 
ing on  political  economy, — namely, 
that  its  object  is  to  accumulate 


money  or  exchangeable  property, — 
may  be  shown  in  few  words  to  be 
without  foundation.  For  no  eco- 
nomist would  admit  national  eco- 
nomy to  be  legitimate  which  pro- 
posed to  itself  only  the  building  of 
a pyramid  of  gold.  He  would 
declare  the  gold  to  be  wasted,  were 
it  to  remain  in  the  monumental 
form,  and  would  say  it  ought  to  be 
employed.  But  to  what  end  ? 
Either  it  must  be  used  only  to  gain 
more  gold,  and  build  a larger 
pyramid,  or  to  some  purpose  other 
than  the  gaining  of  gold.  And 
this  other  purpose,  however  at  first 
apprehended,  will  be  found  to  re- 
solve itself  finally  into  the  service 
of  man — that  is  to  say,  the  exten- 
sion, defence,  or  comfort  of  his 
life.  The  golden  pyramid  may 
perhaps  be  providently  built,  per- 
haps improvidently ; but,  at  all 
events,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
accumulation  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  our  having  first  clearly 
stated  the  aim  of  all  economy, 
namely,  the  extension  of  life. 

If  the  accumulation  of  money, 


* The  science  which  in  modern  days  has  been  called  Political  Economy  is  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  commercial  operations. 
It  has  no  connexion  with  political  economy,  as  understood  and  treated  of  by  the  great 
thinkers  of  past  ages ; and  as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  pass  under  the  same  name,  every 
word  written  by  those  thinkers — and  chiefly  the  words  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero, 
and  Bacon — must  be  either  misunderstood  or  misapplied.  The  reader  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  at  the  care  and  insistance  with  which  I have  retained  the  literal  and 
earliest  sense  of  all  important  terms  used  in  these  papers  ; for  a word  is  usually 
well  made  at  the  time  it  is  first  wanted  ; its  youngest  meaning  has  in  it  the  full 
strength  of  its  youth  ; subsequent  senses  are  commonly  warped  or  weakened  ; and  as 
a misused  word  always  is  liable  to  involve  an  obscured  thought,  and  all  careful 
thinkers,  either  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  are  sure  to  have  used  their  words 
accurately,  the  first  condition,  in  order  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  sayings  at 
all,  is  a firm  definition  of  terms. 
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or  of  exchangeable  property,  ■were 
a certain  means  of  extending  ex- 
istence, it  would  be  useless,  in  dis- 
cussing economical  questions,  to 
fix  our  attention  upon  the  more 
distant  object — life — instead  of  the 
immediate  oue — money.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Money  may  sometimes  be 
accumulated  at  the  cost  of  lile,  or 
by  limitations  of  it ; that  is  to  say, 
either  by  hastening  the  deaths  of 
men,  or  preventing  their  births.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep 
clearly  in  view  the  ultimate  object 
of  economy  ; and  to  determine  the 
expediency  of  minor  operations 
with  reference  to  that  ulterior  end. 

It  has  been  just  stated  that 
the  object  of  political  economy  is 
the  continuance  not  only  of  life, 
but  of  healthy  and  happy  life. 
But  all  true  happiness  is  both  a 
consequence  and  cause  of  life : it 
is  a sign  of  its  vigour,  and  means 
of  its  continuance.  All  true  suf- 
fering is  in  like  manner  a conse- 
quence and  cause  of  death.  I shall 
therefore,  in  future,  use  the  word 
‘Life’  singly  : but  let  it  be  under- 
stood to  include  in  its  signification 
the  happiness  and  power  of  the  en- 
tire human  nature,  body  and  soul. 

That  human  nature,  as  its  Creator 
made  it,  and  maintains  it  wherever 
His  laws  are  observed,  is  entirely 
harmonious.  N o physical  error  can 
be  more  profound,  no  moral  error 
more  dangerous,  than  that  involved 
in  the  monkish  doctrine  of  the 
opposition  of  body  to  soul.  No 
soul  can  be  perfect  in  an  imperfect 
body;  no  body  perfect  without 
perfect  soul.  Every  right  action 
and  true  thought  sets  the  seal  of 
its  beauty  on  person  and  face ; 
every  wrong  action  and  foul  thought 
its  seal  of  distortion ; and  the 
various  aspects  of  humanity  might 
be  read  as  plainly  as  a printed  his- 
tory, were  it  not  that  the  impres- 
sions are  so  complex  that  it  must 
always  in  some  cases — and,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in 


all  cases — be  impossible  to  decipher 
them  completely.  Nevertheless, 
the  face  of  a consistently  just,  and 
of  a consistently  unjust  person, 
may  always  be  rightly  discerned 
at  a glance;  and  if  the  qualities 
are  continued  by  descent  through 
a generation  or  two,  there  arises  a 
complete  distinction  of  race.  Both 
moral  and  physical  qualities  are 
communicated  by  descent,  far  more 
than  they  can  be  developed  by 
education  (though  both  may  be 
destroyed  for  want  of  education), 
and  there  is  as  yet  no  ascertained 
limit  to  the  nobleness  of  person 
and  mind  which  the  human  crea- 
ture may  attain,  by  persevering 
observance  of  the  laws  of  God  re- 
specting its  birth  and  training. 

We  must  therefore  yet  farther 
define  the  aim  of  political  economy 
to  be  ‘ The  multiplication  of  human 
life  at  the  highest  standard.’  It 
might  at  first  seem  questionable 
whether  we  should  endeavour  to 
maintain  a small  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  type  of  beauty 
and  intelligence,  or  a larger  number 
of  an  inferior  class.  But  I shall 
be  able  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that 
the  way  to  maintain  the  largest 
number  is  first  to  aim  at  the  highest 
standard.  Determine  the  noblest 
type  of  man,  and  aim  simply  at 
maintaining  the  largest  possible 
number  of  persons  of  that  class, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  every  healthy 
subordinate  class  must  necessarily 
be  produced  also. 

The  perfect  type  of  manhood,  as 
just  stated,  involves  the  perfections 
(whatever  we  may  hereafter  deter- 
mine these  to  be)  of  his  body, 
affections,  and  intelligence.  The 
material  things,  therefore,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  political  economy 
to  produce,  and  use  (or  accumulate 
for  use),  are  things  which  serve 
either  to  sustain  and  comfort  the 
body,  or  exercise  rightly  the  affec- 
tions and  form  the  intelligence.* 


* It  may  be  observed,  in  anticipation  of  some  of  our  future  results,  that  while 
Borne  conditions  of  the  affections  are  aimed  at  by  the  economist  as  final,  others  are 
necessary  to  him  as  his  own  instruments  : as  ho  obtains  them  in  greater  or  less  degree  his 
own  farther  work  becomes  more  or  less  possible.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  fortifying 
virtues,  which  the  wisest  men  of  all  time  have,  with  more  or  less  of  distinctness,  arranged 
under  the  genera!  heads  of  Prudence,  or  Discretion  (the  spirit  which  discerns  and 
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Whatever  truly  serves  either  of 
these  purposes  is  ‘ useful’  to  man, 
wholesome,  healthful,  helpful,  or 
holy.  By  seeking  such  things,  man 
prolongs  and  increases  his  life  upon 
the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
does  not  serve  either  of  these  pur- 
poses,—much  more  whatever  coun- 
teracts them, — is  in  like  manner 
useless  to  man,  unwholesome,  un- 
helpful, or  unholy ; and  by  seeking 
such  things  man  shortens  and 
diminishes  his  life  upon  the  earth. 
And  neither  with  respect  to  things 
useful  or  useless  can  man’s  esti- 
mate of  them  alter  their  nature. 


Certain  substances  being  good  for 
his  food,  and  others  noxious  to  him, 
what  he  thinks  or  wishes  respect- 
ing them  can  neither  change  their 
nature,  nor  prevent  their  power. 
If  he  eats  corn,  he  will  live;  if 
nightshade,  he  will  die.  If  he  pro- 
duce or  make  good  and  beautiful 
things,  they  will  ‘ re-create’  him  ; 
(note  the  solemnity  and  weight  of 
the  word) ; if  bad  and  ugly  things, 
they  will  ‘corrupt’  or  break  in 
pieces — that  is,  in  the  exact  degree 
of  their  power,  kill  him.  For  every 
hour  of  labour,  however  enthusi- 
astic or  well  intended,  which  he 
spends  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 


adopts  rightly) ; Justice  (the  spirit  which  rules  and  divides  rightly)  ; Fortitude  (the 
spirit  which  persists  and  endures  rightly)  ; and  Temperance  (the  spirit  which  stops 
and  refuses  rightly)  ; or  in  shorter  terms  still,  the  virtues  which  teach  how  to  consist, 
assist,  persist,  and  desist.  These  outermost  virtues  are  not  only  the  means  of 
protecting  and  prolonging  life  itself,  hut  they  are  the  chief  guards  or  sources  of  the 
material  means  of  life,  and  are  the  visible  governing  powers  and  princes  of  economy. 
Thus  (reserving  detailed  statements  for  the  sequel)  precisely  according  to  the  number 
of  just  men  in  a nation,  is  their  power  of  avoiding  either  iutestine  or  foreign  war.  All 
disputes  may  he  peaceably  settled,  if  a sufficient  number  of  persons  have  been  trained 
to  submit  to  the  principles  of  justice.  The  necessity  for  war  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  unjust  persons  who  are  incapable  of  determining  a quarrel  but  by  violence. 
Whether  the  injustice  take  the  form  of  the  desire  of  dominion,  or  of  refusal  to  submit 
to  it,  or  of  lust  of  territory,  or  lust  of  money,  or  of  mere  irregular  passion  and  wanton 
will,  the  result  is  economically  the  same;— loss  of  the  quantity  of  power  and  life  con- 
sumed in  repressing  the  injustice,  as  well  as  of  that  requiring  to  be  repressed,  added  to 
the  material  and  moral  destruction  caused  by  the  fact  of  war.  The  early  civil  wars  of 
England,  and  the  existing  war  in  America,  are  curious  examples — these  under  monar- 
chical, this  under  republican  institutions — of  the  results  of  the  want  of  education  of 
large  masses  of  nations  in  principles  of  justice.  This  latter  war,  especially,  may 
perhaps  at  last  serve  for  some  visible,  or  if  that  be  impossible  (for  the  Greeks  told 
us  that  Plutus  was  blind,  as  Dante  that  he  was  speechless),  some  feelable  proof 
that  true  political  economy  is  an  ethical,  and  by  no  means  a commercial  business. 
The  Americans  imagined  themselves  to  know  somewhat  of  money-making  ; bowed  low 
before  their  Dollar,  expecting  Divine  help  from  if;  more  than  potent — even  omnipo- 
tent. Yet  all  the  while  this  apparently  tangible,  was  indeed  an  imaginary  Deity  ; — 
and  had  they  shown  the  substance  of  him  to  any  true  economist,  or  even  true 
mineralogist,  they  would  have  been  told,  long  years  ago, — ‘Alas,  gentlemen,  this  that 
you  are  gaining  is  not  gold — not  a particle  of  it.  It  is  yellow,  and  glittering,  and 
like  enough  to  the  real  metal, — but  see — it  is  brittle,  cat-gold,  “iron  firestone.”  Out 
of  this,  heap  it  as  high  as  you  will,  you  will  get  so  much  steel  and  brimstone — nothing 
else ; and  in  a year  or  two,  when  (had  you  known  but  a little  of  right  economy) 
you  might  have  had  quiet  roof-trees  over  your  heads,  and  a fair  account  at  your 
banker’s,  you  shall  instead  have  to  sleep  a-field,  under  red  tapestries,  costliest,  yet  com- 
fortless ; and  at  your  banker’s  find  deficit  at  compound  interest.’  But  the  mere  dread 
or  distrust  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  inner  virtues  of  Faith  and  Charity  among 
nations,  is  often  no  less  costly  than  war  itself.  The  fear  which  France  and  England 
have  of  each  other  costs  each  nation  about  fifteen  millions  sterling  annually,  besides 
various  paralyses  of  commerce  ; that  sum  being  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  means  of 
destruction  instead  of  means  of  production.  There  is  no  more  reason  in  the  nature  ol 
things  that  France  and  England  should  be  hostile  to  each  other  than  that  England  and 
Scotland  should  be,  or  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  and  the  reciprocal  terrors  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  English  Channel  are  neither  more  necessary,  more  economical, 
nor  more  virtuous  than  the  old  riding  and  reiving  on  opposite  flanks  of  the  Cheviots, 
or  than  England’s  own  weaving  for  herself  of  crowns  of  thorn  from  the  stems  of  her 
Red  and  White  Roses. 
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so  much  possibility  of  life  is  lost 
to  him.  His  fancies,  likings,  be- 
liefs, however  brilliant,  eager,  or 
obstinate,  are  of  no  avail  if  they 
are  set  on  a false  object.  Of  all 
that  he  has  laboured  for,  the  eternal 
law  of  heaven  and  earth  measures 
out  to  him  for  reward,  to  the 
utmost  atom,  that  part  which  he 
ought  to  have  laboured  for,  and  , 
withdraws  from  him  (or  enforces 
on  him,  it  may  be)  inexorably  that 
part  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
laboured  for.  The  dust  and  chaff 
are  all,  to  the  last  speck, winnowed 
away,  and  on  his  summer  thresh- 
ing-floor stands  his  heap  of  corn ; 
little  or  much,  not  according  to  his 
labour,  but  to  his  discretion.  No 
‘ commercial  arrangements,’  no 
painting  of  surfaces  nor  alloying  of 
substances,  will  avail  him  a penny- 
weight. Nature  asks  of  him  calmly 
and  inevitably,  What  have  you 
found,  or  formed — the  right  thing 
or  the  wrong  1 By  the  right  thing 
you  shall  live ; by  the  wrong  you 
shall  die. 

To  thoughtless  persons  it  seems 
otherwise.  The  world  looks  to 
them  as  if  they  could  cozen  it  out 
of  some  ways  and  means  of  life. 
But  they  cannot  cozen  it:  they 
can  only  cozen  their  neighbours. 
The  world  is  not  to  be  cheated  of  a 
grain  ; not  so  much  as  a breath  of 
its  air  can  be  drawn  surreptitiously. 
For  every  piece  of  wise  work  done, 
so  much  life  is  granted ; for  every 
piece  of  foolish  work,  nothing  ; for 
every  piece  of  wicked  work,  so 
much  death.  This  is  as  sure  as  the 
courses  of  day  and  night.  But 
when  the  means  of  life  are  once 
produced,  men,  by  their  various 
struggles  and  industries  of  accu- 
mulation or  exchange,  may  vari- 
ously gather,  waste,  restrain,  or 
distribute  them  ; necessitating,  in 
proportion  to  the  waste  or  restraint, 


accurately  so  much  more  death. 
The  rate  and  range  of  additional 
death  is  measured  by  the  rate  and 
range  of  waste,  and  is  inevitable : 
— the  only  question  (determined, 
mostly  by  fraud  in  peace,  and  force 
in  war)  is,  Who  is  to  die,  and  how  1 

Such  being  the  everlasting  law 
of  human  existence,  the  essential 
work  of  the  political  economist  is 
to  determine  what  are  in  reality 
useful  or  life-giving  things,  and 
by  what  degrees  and  kinds  of 
labour  they  are  attainable  and 
distributable.  This  investigation 
divides  itself  under  three  great 
heads ; — the  studies,  namely,  of  the 
phenomena,  first,  of  Wealth  ; se- 
condly,  of  Money  ; and  thirdly,  of 
Riches. 

These  terms  are  often  used  as 
synonymous,  but  they  signify  en- 
tirely different  things.  ‘ Wealth’ 
consists  of  things  in  themselves 
valuable ; ‘ Money,’  of  documentary 
claims  to  the  possession  of  such 
things;  and ‘Riches’ is  a relative 
term,  expressing  the  magnitude  of 
the  possessions  of  one  person  or 
society  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  persons  or  societies. 

The  study  of  Wealth  is  a province 
of  natural  science : — it  deals  with 
the  essential  properties  of  things. 

The  study  of  Money  is  a province 
of  commercial  science  : — it  deals 
with  conditions  of  engagement  and 
exchange. 

The  study  of  Riches  is  a province 
of  moral  science: — it  deals  with 
the  due  relations  of  men  to  each 
other  in  regard  of  material  posses- 
sions ; and  with  the  just  laws  of 
their  association  for  purposes  of 
labour. 

I shall  in  this  paper  shortly 
sketch  out  the  range  of  subjects 
which  will  come  before  us  as  we 
follow  these  three  branches  of  in- 
quiry. 


Section  i.— Wealth. 


Wealth,  it  has  been  said,  consists 
of  things  essentially  valuable.  We 
now,  therefore,  need  a definition  of 
‘ value.’ 

Value  signifies  the  strength  or 
‘ availing’  of  anything  towards  the 
sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always 
twofold ; that  is  to  say,  prima- 


rily, intrinsic,  .and  secondarily, 

EFFECTUAL. 

The  reader  must,  by  anticipation, 
be  warned  against  confusing  value 
with  cost?  or  with  price.  Value  is 
the  life-giving  power  of  anything ; 
cost,  the  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired to  produce  it;  price,  the 
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quantity  of  labour  which  its  pos- 
sessor will  take  in  exchange  for  it. 
Cost  and  price  are  commercial  con- 
ditions, to  be  studied  under  the 
head  of  money. 

Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute 
power  of  anything  to  support  life. 
A sheaf  of  wheat  of  given  quality 
and  weight  has  in  it  a measurable 
power  of  sustaining  the  substance 
of  the  body  ; a cubic  foot  of  pure 
air,  a fixed  power  of  sustaining  its 
warmth ; and  a cluster  of  flowers 
of  given  beauty  a fixed  power  of 
enlivening  or  animating  the  senses 
and  heart. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  wheat,  the 
air,  or  the  flowers,  that  men  refuse 
or  despise  them.  Used  or  not, 
their  own  power  is  in  them,  and 
that  particular  power  is  in  nothing 
else. 

But,  in  order  that  this  value  of 
theirs  may  become  effectual,  a cer- 
tain state  is  necessary  in  the  reci- 
pient of  it.  The  digesting,  breath- 
ing, and  perceiving  functions  must 
be  perfect  in  the  human  creature 
before  the  food,  air,  or  flowers  can 
become  of  their  full  value  to  it. 
The  production  of  effectual  value, 
therefore,  always  involves  two 
needs : first,  the  production  of  a 
thing  essentially  useful ; then  the 
production  of  the  capacity  to  use 
it.  Where  the  intrinsic  value  and 
acceptant  capacity  come  together 
there  is  Effectual  value,  or  wealth  ; 
where  there  is  either  no  intrinsic 
value,  or  no  acceptant  capacity, 
there  is  no  effectual  value;  that 
is  to  say,  no  wealth.  A horse 
is  no  wealth  to  us  if  we  cannot 
ride,  nor  a picture  if  we  cannot  see, 
nor  can  any  noble  thing  be  wealth, 
except  to  a noble  person.  As  the 
aptness  of  the  user  increases,  the 
effectual  value  of  the  thing  used 
increases ; and  in  its  entirety  can 
co-exist  only  with  perfect  skill  of 
use,  or  harmony  of  nature.  The 
effectual  value  of  a given  quantity 
of  any  commodity  existing  in  the 
world  at  any  moment  is  therefore 


a mathematical  function  of  the  ca- 
pacity existing  in  the  human  race 
to  enjoy  it.  Let  its  intrinsic  value 
be  represented  by  x,  and  the  re- 
cipient faculty  by  y ; its  effectual 
value  is  x y,  in  which  the  sum 
varies  as  either  coefficient  varies, 
is  increased  by  cither’s  increase,* 
and  cancelled  by  either’s  absence. 

Valuable  material  things  may  be 
conveniently  referred  to  five  heads : 

1.  Land,  with  its  associated  air, 
water,  and  organisms. 

2.  Houses,  furniture,  and  instru- 
ments. 

3.  Stored  or  prepared  food  and 
medicine,  and  articles  of  bodily 
luxury,  including  clothing. 

4.  Books. 

5.  Works  of  art. 

We  shall  enter  into  sepai’ate  in- 
quiry as  to  the  conditions  of  value 
under  each  of  these  heads.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  entire  subject 
may  be  useful  for  future  reference. 

1.  Land.  Its  value  is  twofold. 

A.  As  producing  food  and  me- 
chanical power. 

B.  As  an  object  of  sight  and 
thought,  producing  intellectual 
power. 

A.  Its  value,  as  a means  of  pro- 
ducing food  and  mechanical  power, 
varies  with  its  form  (as  mountain 
or  plain),  with  its  substance  (in 
soil  or  mineral  contents),  and  with 
its  climate.  All  these  conditions 
of  intrinsic  value,  in  order  to  give 
effectual  value,  must  be  known  and 
complied  with  by  the  men  who 
have  to  deal  with  it;  but  at  any 
given  time  and  place,  the  intrinsic 
value  is  fixed:  such  and  such  a 
piece  of  land,  with  its  associated 
lakes  and  seas,  rightly  treated  in 
surface  and  substance,  can  produce 
precisely  so  much  food  and  power, 
and  no  more. 

Its  surface  treatment  (agriculture) 
and  substance  treatment  (practical 
geology  and  chemistry)  are  the 
first  roots  of  economical  science. 
By  surface  treatment,  however,  I 
mean  more  than  agriculture  as 
commonly  understood ; I mean 


* With  this  somewhat  strange  and  ungeometrical  limitation,  however,  which, 
here  expressed  for  the  moment  in  the  briefest  terms,  we  must  afterwards  trace  in 
detail,  —that  x y may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  the  increase  of  y only  ; but  not  by 
the  increase  of  x,  unless  y increase  also  in  a fixed  proportion. 
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land  aud  sea  culture dominion 
over  both  the  fixed  and  the  flow- 
ing fields; — perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  climate,  and  of 
vegetable  and  animal  growth  in 
the  given  tracts  of  earth  or  ocean, 
aud  of  their  relations  to  those  of 
other  districts;  such  relations  re- 
gulating especially  the  production 
of  those  articles  of  food  which, 
being  in  each  particular  spot  pro- 
ducible in  the  highest  perfection, 
will  bring  the  best  price  in  com- 
mercial exchanges. 

B.  The  second  element  of  value  in 
land  is  its  beauty,  united  with  such 
conditions  of  space  and  form  as  are 
necessary  for  exercise,  or  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  associated  with  vital 
organism. 

Laud  of  the  highest  value  in 
these  respects  is  that  lying  in  tem- 
perate climates,  and  boldly  varied 
in  form ; removed  from  unhealthy 
or  dangerous  influences  (as  of 
miasm  or  volcano) ; and  capable  of 
sustaining  a rich  fauna  and  flora. 
Such  land,  carefully  tended  by  the 
hand  of  man,  so  far  as  to  remove 
from  it  unsightlinesses  and  evi- 
dences of  decay ; guarded  from  vio- 
lence, and  inhabited,  under  man’s 
affectionate  protection,  by  every 
kind  of  living  creature  that  can  oc- 
cupy it  in  peace,  forms  the  most 
recious  ‘ property’  that  human 
eings  can  possess. 

The  determination  of  the  degree 
in  which  these  two  elements  of 
value  can  be  united  in  land,  or 
in  which  either  element  must,  or 
should,  in  particular  cases,  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  other,  forms  the  most 
important  branch  of  economical 
inquiry  respecting  preferences  of 
things. 

2.  Buildings,  furniture,  and  in- 
struments. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists, 
A.  In  permanent  strength,  with 
convenience  of  form,  of  size,  and  of 
position ; so  as  to  render  employ- 
ment peaceful,  social  intercourse 
easy,  temperature  and  air  healthy. 
Theadvisableor  possible  magnitude 
of  cities  and  mode  of  their  distribu- 
tion in  squares,  streets,  courts,  <fec. ; 
the  relative  value  of  sites  of  land, 
and  the  inodes  of  structure  which 
are  healthiest  and  most  perma- 


nent, have  to  be  studied  under  this 
head. 

B.  The  value  of  buildings  con- 
sists secondarily  in  historical  asso- 
ciation and  architectural  beauty,  of 
which  we  have  to  examine  the  in- 
fluence on  manners  and  life. 

The  value  of  instruments  consists 
A.  In  their  power  of  shortening 
labour,  or  otherwise  accomplishing 
(as  ships)  what  human  strength  un- 
aided could  not.  The  kinds  of  work 
which  are  severally  best  accom- 
plished by  hand  or  by  machine ; — 
the  effect  of  machinery  in  gathering 
and  multiplying  population,  and  its 
influence  on  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  such  population  ; together  with 
the  conceivable  uses  of  machinery 
on  a colossal  scale  in  accomplishing 
mighty  and  useful  works,  hitherto 
unthought  of,  such  as  the  deepening 
of  large  river  channels ; — changing 
the  surface  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ; — irrigating  tracts  of  desert 
in  the  torrid  zone; — breaking  up, 
and  thus  rendering  capable  of 
quicker  fusion  edges  of  ice  in  the 
northern  and  southern  Arctic  seas, 
&c.,  so  rendering  parts  of  the  earth 
habitable  which  hitherto  have  not 
been  so,  are  to  be  studied  under  this 
head. 

B.  The  value  of  instruments  is, 
secondarily,  in  their  aid  to  abstract 
sciences.  The  degree  in  which  the 
multiplication  of  such  instruments 
should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to 
make  them,  if  large,  easy  of  access 
to  numbers  (as  costly  telescopes), 
or  so  cheap  as  that  they  might, 
in  a serviceable  form,  become  a 
common  part  of  the  furniture  of 
households,  is  to  be  considered 
under  this  head. 

3.  Food,  medicine,  and  articles 
of  luxury.  Under  this  head  we 
shall  have  to  examine  the  possible 
methods  of  obtaining  pure  and 
nourishing  food  in  such  security 
and  equality  of  supply  as  to  avoid 
both  waste  and  famine : then  the 
economy  of  medicine  and  just 
range  of  sanitary  law : finally  the 
economy  of  luxury,  partly  an 
aesthetic  and  partly  an  ethical 
question. 

4.  Books.  The  value  of  these 
consists, 

A.  In  their  power  of  preserving 
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and  communicating  the  knowledge 
of  facts. 

B.  In  their  power  of  exciting  vital 
or  noble  emotion  and  intellectual 
action.  They  have  also  their  cor- 
responding negative  powers  of 
disguising  and  effacing  the  memory 
of  facts,  and  killing  the  noble 
emotions,  or  exciting  base  ones. 
Under  these  two  heads  we  have 
to  consider  the  economical  and 
educational  value,  positive  and 


[June, 

negative,  of  literature  ; — the  means 
of  producing  and  educating  good 
authors,  and  the  means  and"  ad- 
visability of  rendering  good  books 
generally  accessible,  and  directing 
the  reader’s  choice  to  them. 

5.  Works  of  art.  The  value  of 
these  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  books,  but  the  laws  of  their  pro- 
duction and  possible  modes  of  dis- 
tribution are  very  different,  and  re- 
quire separate  examination. 


Section  2. 

Under  this  head,  we  shall  have  to 
examine  the  laws  of  currency  and 
exchange;  of  which  I will  note 
here  the  first  principles. 

Money  has  been  inaccurately 
spoken  of  as  merely  a means  of 
circulation.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  expression  of  right.  It  is  not 
wealth,  but  a documentary  claim 
to  wealth,  being  the  sign*  of  the 
relative  quantities  of  it,  or  of  the 
labour  producing  it,  to  which,  at  a 
given  time,  persons  or  societies  are 
entitled. 

If  all  the  money  in  the  world, 
notes  and  gold,  were  destroyed  in 
an  instant,  it  would  leave  the  world 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  it 
was.  But  it  would  leave  the  indi- 
vidual inhabitants  of  it  in  different 
relations. 

Money  is,  therefore,  correspon- 
dent in  its  nature  to  the  title-deed 
of  an  estate.  Though  the  deed  be 
burned,  the  estate  still  exists,  but 
the  right  to  it  has  become  disput- 
able. 

The  worth  of  money  remains  un- 
changed, as  long  as  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity  of  existing  money 
to  the  quantity  of  existing  wealth 
or  available  labour  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent,  remains  un- 
changed. 

If  the  wealth  increases,  but  not 
the  money,  the  worth  of  the  money 
increases ; if  the  money  increases, 
but  not  the  wealth,  the  worth  of 
the  money  diminishes. 

Money,  therefore,  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily multiplied,  any  more  than 
title-deeds  can.  So  long  as  the 
existing  wealth  or  available  labour 

A 

* Moneys,  and  necessarily,  an  imp 
accuracy  if  rightly  ordered. 


— Money. 

is  not  fully  represented  by  the 
currency,  the  currency  may  lie  in- 
creased without  diminution  of  the 
assigned  worth  of  its  pieces.  But 
when  the  existing  wealth,  or  avail- 
able labour  is  once  fully  repre- 
sented, every  piece  of  money 
thrown  into  circulation  diminishes 
the  worth  of  every  other  existing 
piece,  in  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  number  of  them,  provided  the 
new  piece  be  received  with  equal 
credit ; if  not,  the  depreciation  of 
worth  takes  place  exclusively  in 
the  new  piece,  according  to  the 
inferiority  of  its  credit. 

When,  however,  new  money,  com- 
posed of  some  substance  of  supposed 
intrinsic  value  (as  of  gold),  is 
brought  into  the  market,  or  when 
new  notes  are  issued  which  are 
supposed  to  be  deserving  of  credit, 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  money  will, 
under  certain  circumstances,  stimu- 
late industry : an  additional  quan- 
tity of  wealth  is  immediately  pro- 
duced, and  if  this  be  in  proportion 
to  the  new  claims  advanced,  the 
value  of  the  existing  currency  is 
undepreciated.  If  the  stimulus 
given  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
more  goods  than  are  proportioned 
to  the  additional  coinage,  the  worth 
of  the  existing  currency  will  be 
raised. 

Arbitrary  control  and  issues  of 
currency  affect  the  production  of 
wealth,  by  acting  on  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  men,  and  are,  under  certain 
circumstances,  wise.  But  the  issue 
of  additional  currency  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  immediate  expense,  is 
merely  one  of  the  disguised  forms 


sign  ; but  capable  of  approximate 
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of  borrowing  or  taxing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  low  state  of 
economical  knowledge,  often  pos- 
sible for  governments  to  venture 
on  an  issue  of  currency,  when  they 
could  not  venture  on  an  additional 
loan  or  tax,  because  the  real  opera- 
tion of  such  issue  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  people,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  it  is  irregularly  distributed, 
and  with  an  unperceived  grada- 
tion. 

Finally.  The  use  of  substances 
of  intrinsic  value  as  the  materials 
of  a currency,  is  a barbarism  • — a 
remnant  of  the  conditions  of  bar- 
ter, which  alone  can  render  com- 
merce possible  among  savage  na- 
tions. It  is,  however,  still  neces- 
sary, partly  as  a mechanical  check 
on  arbitrary  issues ; partly  as  a 
means  of  exchanges  with  foreign 


nations.  In  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  civilization,  and  increase 
of  trustworthiness  in  Governments, 
it  will  cease.  So  long  as  it  exists, 
the  phenomena  of  the  cost  and  price 
of  the  articles  used  for  currency,  are 
mingled  with  those  of  currency 
itself,  in  an  almost  inextricable 
manner;  and  the  worth  of  money 
in  the  market  is  affected  by  multi- 
tudinous accidental  circumstances, 
which  have  been  traced,  with  more 
or  less  success  by  writers  on  com- 
mercial operations  : but  witli  these 
variations  the  true  political  econo- 
mist has  no  more  to  do  than  an 
engineer  fortifying  a harbour  of 
refuge  against  Atlantic  tide,  has 
to  concern  himself  with  the  cries 
or  quarrels  of  children  who  dig 
pools  with  their  fingers  for  its 
ebbing  currents  among  the  sand. 


Section  3.— -Etches. 


According  to  the  various  in- 
dustry, capacity,  good  fortune,  and 
desires  of  men,  they  obtain  greater 
or  smaller  share  of,  and  claim  upon, 
the  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  inequalities  between  these 
shares,  always  in  some  degree  just 
and  necessary,  may  be  either  re- 
strained by  law  (or  circumstance) 
within  certain  limits  ; or  may  in- 
crease indefinitely. 

Where  no  moral  or  legal  restraint 
is  put  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
will  and  intellect  of  the  stronger, 
shrewder,  or  more  covetous  men, 
these  differences  become  ultimately 
enormous.  But  as  soon  as  they 
become  so  distinct  in  their  extremes 
as  that,  on  one  side,  there  shall  be 
manifest  redundance  of  posses- 
sion, and  on  the  other  manifest 
pressure  of  need, — the  terms  ‘ riches’ 
and  * poverty’  are  used  to  express 
the  opposite  states ; being  contrary 
only  in  the  manner  of  the  terms 
‘ warmth’  and  ‘ cold which  neither 
of  them  imply  an  actual  degree, 
but  only  a relation  to  other  degrees, 
of  temperature. 

Respecting  riches,  the  economist 
has  to  inquire,  first,  into  the  advi  - 
sable modes  of  their  collection  ; 
secondly,  into  the  advisable  modes 
of  their  administration. 

Respecting  the  collection  of 
national  riches,  he  has  to  inquire, 


first,  whether  he  is  justified  in  call- 
ing the  nation  rich,  if  the  quantity 
of  money  it  possesses  relatively  to 
that  possessed  by  other  nations  be 
large,  irrespectively  of  the  manner 
of  its  distribution.  Or  does  the 
mode  of  distribution  in  any  wise 
affect  the  nature  of  the  riches? 
Thus,  if  the  king  alone  be  rich — 
suppose.  Croesus  or  Mausolus— are 
the  Lydians  and  Carians  therefore  a 
rich  nation?  Or  if  one  or  two 
slave-masters  be  rich,  and  the  na- 
tion be  otherwise  composed  of 
slaves,  is  it  to  be  called  a rich 
nation?  For  if  not,  and  the  ideas 
of  a certain  mode  of  distribution 
or  operation  in  the  riches,  and  of  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
people,  enter  into  our  idea  of 
riches  as  attributed  to  a people, 
we  shall  have  to  define  the  degree 
of  fluency  or  circulative  character 
which  is  essential  to  their  vitality  ; 
and  the  degree  of  independence  of 
action  required  in  their  possessors. 
Questions  which  look  as  if  they 
would  take  time  in  answering. 
And  farther.  Since  there  are  two 
modes  in  which  the  inequality, 
which  is  indeed  the  condition  and 
constituent  of  riches,  may  be  es- 
tablished— namely,  by  increase  of 
possession  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
decrease  of  it  on  the  other — we 
have  to  inquire,  with  respect  to 
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any  given  state  of  riches,  precisely 
in  what  manner  the  correlative 
poverty  was  produced : that  is  to 
say,  whether  by  being  surpassed 
only,  or  being  depressed  also ; and 
if  by  being  depressed,  what  are  the 
advantages,  or  the  contrary,  con- 
ceivable in  the  depression.  For 
instance,  it  being  one  of  the  com- 
monest advantages  of  being  rich 
to  entertain  a number  of  servants, 
we  have  to  inquire,  on  the  one  side, 
what  economical  process  produced 
the  riches  of  the  master  - and  on 
the  other,  what  economical  process 
produced  the  poverty  of  the  persons 
who  serve  him  ; and  what  advan- 
tages each  (on  his  own  side)  derives 
from,  the  result. 

These  being  the  main  questions 
touching  the  collection  of  riches, 
the  next,  or  last,  part  of  the  in- 
quiry is  into  their  administration. 

They  have  in  the  main  three 
great  economical  powers  which  re- 
quire separate  examination : namely, 
the  powers  of  selection,  direction, 
and  provision. 

A.  Their  powTer  of  Selection  re- 
lates to  things  of  which  the  supply 
is  limited  (as  the  supply  of  best 
things  is  always).  When  it  becomes 
matter  of  question  to  whom  such 
things  are  to  belong,  the  richest 
person  has  necessarily  the  first 
choice,  unless  some  arbitrary  mode 
of  distribution  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined upon.  The  business  of  the 
economist  is  to  show  how  this 
choice  may  be  a wise  one. 

B.  Their  power  of  Direction 
arises  out  of  the  necessary  relation 
of  rich  men  to  poor,  which  ulti- 
mately, in  one  way  or  another, 
involves  the  direction  of,  or  autho- 
rity over,  the  labour  of  the  poor ; 
and  this  nearly  as  much  over  their 
mental  as  their  bodily  labour.  The 


business  of  the  economist  is  to  show 
how  this  direction  may  be  a Just 
one. 

C.  Their  power  of  Provision  or 
‘preparatory  sight’  (for  pro-accu- 
mulation is  by  no  means  necessarily 
pro-vision),  is  dependent  upon  their 
redundance,  which  may  of  course 
by  active  persons  be  made  available 
in  preparation  for  future  work  or 
future  profit;  in  which  function 
riches  have  generally  received  the 
name  of  capital ; that  is  to  say,  of 
head-,  or  source-material.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  economist  is  to  show 
how  this  provision  may  be  a Dis- 
tant one. 

The  examination  of  these  three 
functions  of  riches  will  embrace 
every  final  problem  of  political 
economy ; — and,  above,  or  before 
all,  this  curious  and  vital  problem, 
— whether,  since  the  wholesome 
action  of  riches  in  these  three  func- 
tions will  depend  (it  appears),  on 
the  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Far- 
sightedness of  the  holders ; and  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that 
persons  primarily  rich,  must  there- 
fore be  just  and  wise, — it  may  not 
be  ultimately  possible  so,  or  some- 
what so,  to  arrange  matters,  as  that 
persons  primarily  just  and  wise, 
should  therefore  be  rich? 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of 
the  inquiry  before  us,  I shall  not 
limit  myself  to  any  consecutive 
following  of  it,  having  hardly  any 
good  hope  of  being  able  to  complete 
so  laborious  a work  as  it  must 
prove  to  me ; but  from  time  to  time, 
as  I have  leisure,  shall  endeavour 
to  carry  forward  this  part  or  that, 
as  may  be  immediately  possible; 
indicating  always  with  accuracy 
the  place  which  the  particular  essay 
will  or  should  take  in  the  completed 
system. 
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rPHE  last  paper  having  consisted 
-L  of  little  more  than  definition  of 
terms,  I purpose,  in  this,  to  expand 
and  illustrate  the  given  definitions, 
so  as  to  avoid  confusion  in  their 
use  when  we  enter  into  the  de- 
tail of  our  subject. 

The  view  which  has  been  taken 
of  the  nature  of  wealth,  namely, 
that  it  consists  in  an  intrinsic  value 
developed  by  a vital  power,  is 
directly  opposed  to  two  nearly  uni- 
versal conceptions  of  wealth.  In 
the  assertion  that  value  is  prima- 
rily intrinsic,  it  opposes  the  idea 
that  anything  which  is  an  object  of 
desire  to  numbers,  and  is  limited 
in  quantity,  may  be  called,  or  vir- 
tually become,  wealth.  And  in  the 
assertion  that  value  is  secondarily 
dependent  upon  power  in  the  pos- 
sessor, it  opposes  the  idea  that 
wealth  consists  of  things  exchange- 
able at  rated  prices.  Before  going- 
farther,  we  will  make  these  two 
positions  clearer. 

I.  First.  All  wealth  is  intrinsic, 
and  is  not  constituted  by  the  judg- 
ment of  men.  This  is  easily  seen  in 
the  case  of  things  affecting  the  body ; 
we  know,  that  no  force  of  fantasy 
will  make  stones  nourishing,  or 
poison  innocent ; but  it  is  less 
apparent  in  things  affecting  the 
mind.  We  are  easily — perhaps 
willingly — misled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  beneficial  results  obtained 
by  industries  addressed  wholly  to 
the  gratification  of  fanciful  desire  ; 
and  apt  to  suppose  that  whatever 
is  widely  coveted,  dearly  bought, 
and  pleasurable  in  possession,  must 
be  included  in  our  definition  of 
wealth.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to 
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quit  ourselves  of  this  error  because 
many  things  which  are  true  wealth 
in  moderate  use,  yet  become  false 
wealth  in  immoderate  ; and  many 
things  are  mixed  of  good  and  evil, — 
as  mostly,  books,  and  works  of  art, 
— out  of  which  one  person  will  get 
the  good,  and  another  the  evil ; 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no 
fixed  good  or  evil  in  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  view 
taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  so.  The  evil  and 
good  are  fixed  in  essence  and  in 
proportion.  They  are  separable  by 
instinct  and  judgment,  but  not  in- 
terchangeable ; and  in  things  in 
which  evil  depends  upon  excess, 
the  point  of  excess,  though  inde- 
finable, is  fixed ; and  the  power 
of  the  thing  is  on  the  hither  side 
for  good,  and  on  the  farther  side 
for  evil.  And  in  all  cases  this 
power  is  inherent,  not  dependent 
on  opinion  or  choice.  Our  thoughts 
of  things  neither  make,  nor  mar 
their  eternal  force  ; nor — which  is 
the  most  serious  point  for  future 
consideration  — can  they  prevent 
the  effect  of  it  upon  ourselves. 

Therefore,  the  object  of  the 
special  analysis  of  wealth  into 
which  we  have  presently  to  enter 
will  be  not  so  much  to  enumerate 
what  is  serviceable,  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  destructive ; and  to 
show  that  it  is  inevitably  destruc- 
tive ; that  to  receive  pleasure  from 
an  evil  thing  is  not  to  escape  from, 
or  alter  the  evil  of  it,  but  to  be 
altered  by  it ; that  is,  to  suffer 
from  it  to  the  utmost,  having  our 
own  nature,  in  that  degree,  made 
evil  also.  And  it  will  be  shown 
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farther,  that,  through  whatever 
length  of  time  or  subtleties  of  con- 
nexion the  harm  is  accomplished, 
(being  also  less  or  more  according 
to  the  fineness  and  worth  of  the 
humanity  on  which  it  is  wrought), 
still,  nothing  but  harm  ever  comes 
of  a bad  thing. 

So  that,  finally,  wealth  is  not 
the  accidental  object  of  a morbid 
desire,  but  the  constant  object  of  a 
legitimate  one.* *  By  the  fury  of 
ignorance,  and  fitfulness  of  caprice, 
large  interests  may  be  continually 
attached  to  things  unserviceable  or 
hurtful ; if  their  nature  could  be 
altered  by  our  passions,  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  would  be  but 
as  the  weighing  of  clouds,  and  the 
portioning  out  of  shadows.  But  of 
ignorance  there  is  no  science  ; and 
of  caprice  no  law.  Their  disturb- 
ing forces  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  economy,  but  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  them;  the 
calm  arbiter  of  national  destiny 
regards  only  essential  power  for 
good  in  all  it  accumulates,  and  alike 
disdains  the  wanderings  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  thirsts  of  disease. 

II.  Secondly.  The  assertion  that 
wealth  is  not  only  intrinsic,  but 
dependent,  in  order  to  become 
effectual,  on  a given  degree  of  vital 
power  in  its  possessor,  is  opposed 
to  another  popular  view  of  wealth  ; 
— namely,  that  though  it  may  always 
be  constituted  by  caprice,  it  is, 
when  so  constituted,  a substan- 


tial thing,  of  which  given  quanti- 
ties may  be  counted  as  existing 
here,  or  there,  and  exchangeable  at 
rated  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three 
errors.  The  first  and  chief  is  the 
overlooking  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
changeableness of  commodity,  or 
effective  demand  for  it,  depends 
on  the  sum  of  capacity  for  its  use 
existing,  here,  or  elsewhere.  The 
book  we  cannot  read,  or  picture 
we  take  no  delight  in,  may  in- 
deed be  called  part  of  our  wealth, 
in  so  far  as  we  have  power  of  ex- 
changing either  for  something  we 
like  better.  But  our  power  of  ef- 
fecting such  exchange,  and  yet 
more,  of  effecting  it  to  advantage, 
depends  absolutely  on  the  number 
of  accessible  persons  who  can  un- 
derstand the  book,  or  enjoy  the 
painting,  and  who  will  dispute 
the  possession  of  them.  Thus  the 
actual  worth  of  either,  even  to  us, 
depends  no  less  on  their  essential 
goodness  than  on  the  capacity 
existing  somewhere  for  the  percep- 
tion of  it ; and  it  is  vain  in  any 
completed  system  of  production  to 
think  of  obtaining  one  without  the 
other.  So  that,  though  the  great 
political  economist  knows  that  co- 
existence of  capacity  for  use  with 
temporary  possession  cannot  be 
always  secured,  the  final  fact,  on 
which  he  bases  all  action  and  ad- 
ministration, is  that,  in  the  whole 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  he  has 


* Few  passages  of  the  hook  which  at  least  some  part  of  the  nations  at  present 
most  advanced  in  civilization  accept  as  an  expression  of  final  truth,  have  been  more 
distorted  than  those  bearing  on  Idolatry.  For  the  idolatry  there  denounced  is 
neither  sculpture,  nor  veneration  of  sculpture.  It  is  simply  the  substitution  of  an 
‘Eidolon,’  phantasm,  or  imagination  of  Good,  for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring; 
from  the  Highest  Living  Good,  which  gives  life,  to  the  lowest  material  good  which 
ministers  to  it.  The  Creator,  and  the  things  created,  which  He  is  said  to  have  ‘ seen 
good  ’ in  creating,  are  in  this  their  eternal  goodness  always  called  Helpful  or  Holy  : 
and  the  sweep  and  range  of  idolatry  extend  to  the  rejection  of  any  or  all  of  these, 

* calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil, — putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,’  so 
betraying  the  first  of  all  Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Law  of  life,  and  with  resolute  opposite 
loyalty  serving  our  own  imagination  of  good,  which  is  the  law,  not  of  the  dwelling, 
but  of  the  Grave,  (otherwise  called  the  law  of  error;  or  ‘mark  missing,’  which  we 
translate  law  of  ‘ Sin  ’),  these  ‘ two  masters,  ’ between  whose  services  we  have  to 
choose,  being  otherwise  distinguished  as  God  and  ‘ Mammon,’  which  Mammon, 
though  we  narrowly  take  it  as  the  power  of  money  only,  is  in  truth  the  great  evil 
Spirit  of  false  and  fond  desire,  or  ‘ Covetousness,  which  is  Idolatry.’  So  that 
Iconoclasm — image-  or  likeness-breaking — is  easy  ; but  an  idol  cannot  be  broken — it 
must  be  forsaken,  and  this  is  not  so  easy,  either  in  resolution  or  persuasion.  For 
men  may  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  an  image,  but  not  of  the  emptiness 
of  a phantasm. 
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to  deal  with,  for  every  grain  of  in- 
trinsic value  produced  he  must 
with  exactest  chemistry  produce  its 
twin  grain  of  governing  capacity, 
or  in  the  degree  of  his  failure 
he  hits  no  wealth.  Nature’s  chal- 
lenge to  us  is  in  earnest,  as  the 
Assyrian’s  mock ; ‘ I will  give  thee 
two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be 
able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon 
them.’  Bavieca’s  paces  are  brave, 
if  the  Cid  backs  him  ; but  woe  to 
us,  if  we  take  the  dust  of  capacity, 
wearing  the  armour  of  it,  for 
capacity  itself,  for  so  all  procession, 
however  goodly  in  the  show  of  it, 
is  to  the  tomb. 

The  second  error  in  this  popular 
view  of  'wealth  is  that,  in  estimat- 
ing property  which  we  cannot  use 
as  wealth,  because  it  is  exchange- 
able, we  in  reality  confuse  wealth 
with  money.  The  land  we  have  no 
skill  to  cultivate,  the  book  which 
is  sealed  to  us,  or  dress  which  is 
superfluous,  may  indeed  be  ex- 
changeable, but  as  such  are  nothing 
more  than  a cumbrous  form  of 
bank-note,  of  doubtful  and  slow 
convertibility.  As  long  as  we  retain 
possession  of  them,  we  merely  keep 
our  bank-notes  in  the  shape  of 
gravel  or  clay,  of  book  leaves,  or 
of  embroidered  tissue.  Circum- 
stances may  perhaps  render  such 
forms  the  safest,  or  a certain  com- 
placency may  attach  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  them; — into  both  these 


advantages  we  shall  inquire  after- 
wards ; I wish  the  reader  only  to 
observe  here,  that  exchangeable 
property  which  we  cannot  use  is. 
to  us  personally,  merely  one  of 
the  forms  of  money,  not  of  Avealth. 

The  third  error  in  the  popular 
view  is  the  confusion  of  guardian- 
ship with  possession ; the  real  state 
of  men  of  property  being,  too  com- 
monly, that  of  curators,  not  posses- 
sors of  wealth.  For  a man’s  power 
over  his  property  is  at  the  Avidest 
range  of  it,  fivefold ; it  is  power  of 
Use,  Administration,  Ostentation, 
Destruction,  or  Bequest : and  pos- 
session is  in  use  only,  which  for  each 
man  is  sternly  limited ; so  that  such 
things,  and  so  much  of  them,  are 
well  for  him,  or  Wealth ; and  more 
of  them,  or  any  other  things,  are 
ill  for  him,  or  Illth.  Plunged  to 
the  lips  in  Orinoco,  he  shall  drink 
to  his  thirst  measure, — more,  at  bis 
peril ; with  a thousand  oxen  on  his 
lands,  he  shall  eat  to  his  hunger 
measure, — more,  at  his  peril.  He 
cannot  live  in  two  houses  at  once ; 
a few  bales  of  silk  or  wool  will 
suffice  for  the  fabric  of  all  the 
clothes  he  can  ever  Avear,  and  a few 
books  will  probably  hold  all  the 
furniture  good  for  liis  brain.*  Be- 
yond these,  in  the  best  of  us  but 
narroAv,  capacities,  Ave  have  but  the 
power  of  administering,  or  if  for 
harm,  ^^administering,  wealth 
(that  is  to  say,  distributing,  lending, 


* I reserve  until  the  completion  and  collection  of  these  papers,  any  support  by  the 
authority  of  other  writers  of  the  statements  made  in  them ; Avere,  indeed,  such  autho- 
rities wisely  sought  for  and  shown,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  my  writing  at  all. 
Even  in  the  scattered  passages  referring  to  this  subject  ir^  three  books  of  Carlyle’s  : — 
Sartor  Resartus  ; Pant  and  Present ; and  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  ; all  lias  been 
said  that  needs  to  be  said,  and  far  better  than  I shall  ever  say  it  again.  But  the 
habit  of  the  public  mind  at  present  is  to  require  everything  to  be  uttered  diffusely, 
loudly,  and  seven  times  over,  before  it  will  listen  ; and  it  has  exclaimed  against  these 
papers  of  mine,  as  if  they  contained  things  daring  and  new,  when  there  is  not  one 
assertion  in  them  of  which  the  truth  has  not  been  for  ages  known  to  the  wisest,  and 
proclaimed  by  the  most  eloquent  of  men.  It  will  be  a far  greater  pleasure  to  me 
hereafter,  to  collect  their  words  than  to  add  to  mine  ; Horace’s  clear  rendering  of  the 
substance  of  the  preceding  passages  in  the  text  may  be  found  room  for  at  once, 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  comportet  in  unum 
Nec  studio  citharae,  nec  Musae  deditus  ulli ; 

Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  sutor,  nautica  vela 
Aversus  mercaturis,  delirus  et  amens 
Undique  dicatur  merito.  Qul  discrepat  istis 
Qui  nuramos  aurumque  recondit,  nescius  uti 
Compositis  ; metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  ? 

With  which  it  is  perhaps  desirable  also  to  give  Xenophon’s  statement,  it  being  clearer 
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or  in  creasing  it) of  exhibiting  it  (as 
in  magnificence  of  retinue  or  furni- 
ture),—of  destroying,  or,  finally,  of 
bequeathing  it.  And  with  multi- 
tudes of  rich  men,  administration 
degenerates  into  curatorsliip ; they 
merely  hold  their  property  in  charge, 
as  Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  delivered  upon  their  death ; and 
the  position,  explained  in  clear 
terms  would  hardly  seem  a covet- 
able  one.  What  would  be  the  pro- 
bable decision  of  a youth  on  his 
entrance  into  life,  to  whom  the 
career  hoped  for  him  was  proposed 
in  terms  such  as  these  : ‘ You  must 
work  unremittingly,  and  with  your 
utmost  intelligence,  during  all  your 
available  years  ; you  will  thus  ac- 
cumulate wealth  to  a large  amount ; 
but  you  must  touch  none  of  it, 
beyond  what  is  needful  for  your 
support.  Whatever  sums  you  gain 
beyond  those  required  for  your 
decent  and  moderate  maintenance 
shall  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and 
on  your  death-bed  you  shall  have 
the  power  of  determining  to  whom 
they  shall  belong,  or  to  what  pur- 
poses be  applied  V 

The  labour  of  life,  under  such 
conditions,  would  probably  be  nei- 
ther zealous  nor  cheerful ; yet  the 
only  difference  between  this  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  ordinary  ca- 

futalist  is  the  power  which  the 
after  delights  in  supposing  him- 
self to  possess,  and  which  is  attri- 


buted to  him  by  others,  of  spending 
his  money  at  any  moment.  This 
pleasure,  taken  in  the  imagination 
of  power  to.  part  with  that  with 
which  we  have  no  intention  of 
parting,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
though  commonest  forms  of  the 
Eidoloifrrhantasm^afc  of  Wealth. 
But  the  political  economist  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  idealism,  and 
looks  only  to  the  practical  issue  of  it, 
— namely,  that  the  holder  of  wealth, 
in  such  temper,  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  a mechanical  means  of 
collection;  or  as  a money-chest 
with  a slit  in  it,* *  set  in  the  public 
thoroughfare ; — chest  of  which  only 
Death  lias  the  key,  and  probably 
Chance  the  distribution  of  contents. 
In  his  function  of  lender  (which, 
however,  is  one  of  administration, 
not  use,  as  far  as  he  is  himself  con- 
cerned), the  capitalist  takes,  indeed, 
a more  interesting  aspect ; but  even 
in  that  function,  his  relations  with 
the  state  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a mechanism  for  the  con- 
venient contraction  of  debt ; — a 
function  the  more  mischievous,  be- 
cause a nation  invariably  appeases 
its  conscience  with  respect  to  an 
unjustifiable  expense  by  meeting  it 
with  borrowed  funds, — expresses  its 
repentance  of  a foolish  piece  of 
business  by  letting  its  tradesmen 
wait  for  their  money, — and  always 
leaves  its  descendants  to  pay  for 
the  work  which  will  be  of  the  least 
service  to  them.t 


'■ 'IV 


than  any  English  one  can  he,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  general  Greek  term  for 
wealth,  ‘ useable  things.’ 

y-  Tavrci  apa  avra,  rip  psv  iniorap'svip  XP 0<r9ai  avrutv 
/ eicacrroig  ypjygara  tern,  rip  8s  pi)  sirurrapsvip,  ov 

ff  xPVfiara'  w(T7 rep  yt  avXoi  rip  psv  iiriorciptvtp  d£twp 

( Xoyov  aiiXsTv  yp/;gard  sim,  rip  8s  pi]  sTncrrapsvip 

oii8tv  paXXov  ?/  aypr/aroi  XiGoi,  si  pi)  a7ro8i8olr6  ye 
avrovg.  * * * M i)  moXovpsvoi  psv  yap  ov  xPVyar<* 

simv  oi  avXoL'  (ov8sv  yap  ypr/c npoi  sim)  TrioXovptvoi  8s 
Xpripara'  lip bg  ravra  8’  u SuiKparijg  tlirtv,  r)v  S7tiirr)]rai 
yt  irdXsiv.  Et  8s  irioXolr]  ctv  7Tpog  rovruv  op  pi] 
iiriorrirai  xpil^Gai,  ov8t  7rioXovptvoi  sioi  xpil)iara‘ 

* The  orifice  being  not  merely  of  a receptant,  but  of  a suctional  character. 
Among  the  types  of  human  virtue  and  vice  presented  grotesquely  by  the  lower  animals, 
perhaps  none  is  more  curiously  definite  than  that  of  avarice  in  the  Cepbalopod  ; 
a creature  which  has  a purse  for  a body  ; a hawk’s  beak  for  a mouth  ; suckers  for 
feet  and  hands  ; and  whose  house  is  its  own  skeleton. 

+ It  would  be  well  if  a somewhat  dogged  conviction  could  be  enforced  on  nations 
as  on  individuals,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  what  they  cannot  at  present  pay  for, 
they  should  not  at  present  have. 
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Quit  of  these  three  sources  of 
misconception,  the  reader  will  have 
little  farther  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending the  real  nature  of  Effectual 
value.  He  may,  however,  at  first 
not  'without  surprise,  perceive  the 
consequences  involved  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  definition.  For  if 
the  actual  existence  of  wealth  be 
dependent  on  the  power  of  its  pos- 
sessor, it  follows  that  the  sum  of 
wealth  held  by  the  nation,  instead 
of  being  constant  or  calculable, 
varies  hourly,  nay,  momentarily, 
with  the  number  and  character  of 
its  holders ; and  that  in  changing 
hands,  it  changes  in  quantity.  And 
farther,  since  the  worth  of  the 
currency  is  proportioned  to  the 
sum  of  material  wealth  which  it 
represents,  if  the  sum  of  the  wealth 
changes,  the  worth  of  the  currency 
changes.  And  thus  both  the  sum 
of  the  property,  and  power  of  the 
currency,  of  the  State,  vary  mo- 
mentarily as  the  character  and 
number  of  the  holders.  And  not 


only  so,  but  a different  rate  and 
manner  of  variation  is  caused  by 
the  character  of  the  holders  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wealth.  The  transi- 
tions of  value  caused  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  holders  of  land  differ  in 
mode  from  those  caused  by  charac- 
ter in  holders  of  works  of  art ; and 
these  again  from  those  caused  by 
character  in  holders  of  machinery 
or  other  working  capital.  But  we 
cannot  examine  these  special  pheno- 
mena of  any  kind  of  wealth  until 
we  have  a clear  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  true  currency  expresses 
them  ; and  of  the  resulting  modes 
in  which  the  cost  and  price  of  any 
article  are  related  to  its  value.  To 
obtain  this  we  must  approach  the 
subject  in  its  first  elements. 

Let  us  suppose  a national  store 
of  wealth,  real  or  imaginary  (that 
is  to  say,  composed  of  material 
things  either  useful,  or  believed 
to  be  so),  presided  over  by  a Go- 
vernment,* and  that  every  work- 
man, having  produced  any  article 


* The  reader  is  to  include  here  in  the  idea  of  ‘ Government,’  any  branch  of  the 
Executive,  or  even  any  body  of  private  persons,  entrusted  with  the  practical  management 
of  public  interests  unconnected  directly  with  their  own  personal  ones.  In  theoretical 
discussions  of  legislative  interference  with  political  economy,  it  is  usually,  and  of 
course  unnecessarily,  assumed  that  Government  must  be  always  of  that  form  and  force 
in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  ; — that  its  abuses  can  never  be  less,  nor 
its  wisdom  greater,  nor  its  powers  more  numerous.  But,  practically,  the  custom  in 
most  civilized  countries  is,  for  every  man  to  deprecate  the  interference  of  Government 
as  long  as  things  tell  for  his  personal  advantage,  and  to  call  for  it  when  they  cease  to 
do  so.  The  request  of  the  Manchester  Economists  to  be  supplied  with  cotton  by  the 
Government  (the  system  of  supply  and  demand  having,  for  the  time,  fallen  sorrow- 
fully short  of  the  expectations  of  scientific  persons  from  it),  is  an  interesting  case  in 
point.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  less  wide  and  bitter  suffering  (suffering,  too,  of  the 
innocent)  had  been  needed  to  force  the  nation,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  ask  itself  why  a 
body  of  men,  already  confessedly  capable  of  managing  matters  both  military  and 
divine,  should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  requested  at  need  to  provide  in  some  wise  for 
sustenance  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  secure,  if  it  might  be  (and  it  might,  I think, 
even  the  rather  be),  purity  of  bodily  aliment,  as  well  as  of  religious  conviction  ? 
Why,  having  made  many  roads  for  the  passage  of  armies,  they  may  not  make  a few 
for  the  conveyance  of  food  ; and  after  organizing,  with  applause,  various  schemes 
of  spiritual  instruction  for  the  Public,  organize,  moreover,  some  methods  of  bodily 
nourishment  for  them  ? Or  is  the  soul  so  much  less  trustworthy  in  its  instincts  than 
the  stomach,  that  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  one,  but  inconvenient  to  the  other  ? 

There  is  a strange  fallacy  running  at  this  time  through  all  talk  about  free-trade. 
It  is  continually  assumed  that  every  kind  of  Government  interference  takes  away 
liberty  of  trade.  Whereas  liberty  is  lost  only  when  interference  hinders,  not 
when  it  helps.  You  do  not  take  away  a man’s  freedom  by  showing  him  his  road — 
nor  by  making  it  smoother  for  him  (not  that  it  is  always  desirable  to  do  so,  but  it 
may  be)  ; nor  even  by  fencing  it  for  him,  if  there  is  an  open  ditch  at  the  side  of  it. 
The  real  mode  in  which  protection  interferes  with  liberty,  and  the  real  evil  of  it,  is 
not  in  its  * protecting’  one  person,  but  in  its  hindering  another;  a form  of  interference 
which  invariably  does  most  mischief  to  the  person  it  is  intended  to  serve,  which  the 
Northern  Americans  are  about  discomfortably  to  discover,  unless  they  think  better  of  it. 

There  is  also  a ludicrous  confusion  in  many  persons’  mindB  between  protection  and 
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involving  labour  in  its  production, 
and  for  which  lie  lias  no  immediate 
use,  brings  it  to  add  to  this  store, 
receiving  from  the  Government,  in 
exchange,  an  order  either  for  the 
return  of  the  thing  itself,  or  of  its 
equivalent  in  other  things,* *  such  as 
he  may  choose  out  of  the  store 
at  any  time  when  he  needs  them. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  labourer 
speedily  uses  this  general  order, 
or,  in  common  language,  ‘spends 
the  money,’  he  has  neither  changed 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation 
nor  his  cnvn,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  may  have  produced  useful  and 
consumed  useless  articles,  or  vice 
versd.  But  if  he  does  not  use, 
or  uses  in  part  only,  the  order 
he  receives,  and  lays  aside  some 
portion  of  it ; and  thus  every 
day  bringing  his  contribution  to 
the  national  store,  lays  by  some 
per-centage  of  the  order  received 
in  exchange  for  it,  he  increases  the 
national  wealth  daily  by  as  much 
as  he  does  not  use  of  the  received 
order,  and  to  the  same  amount 
accumulates  a monetary  claim  on 
the  Government.  It  is  of  course 
always  in  his  power,  as  it  is  his 
legal  right,  to  bring  forward  this 
accumulation  of  claim,  and  at  once 
to  consume,  destroy,  or  distribute, 
the  sum  of  his  wealth.  Supposing 
he  never  does  so,  but  dies,  leaving 
his  claim  to  others,  he  has  enriched 
the  State  during  his  life  by  the 
quantity  of  wealth  over  which  that 
claim  extends,  or  has,  in  other 
words,  rendered  so  much  addi- 
tional life  possible  in  the  State,  of 
which  additional  life  he  bequeaths 
the  immediate  possibility  to  those 
whom  he  invests  with  his  claim. 
Supposing  him  to  cancel  the  claim, 
he  would  distribute  this  possibility 
of  life  among  the  nation  at  large. 
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We  hitherto  considerthe  Govern- 
ment itself  as  simply  a conservative 
power,  taking  charge  of  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  it. 

But  a Government  may  be  far 
other  than  a conservative  power. 
It  may  be  on  the  one  hand  con- 
structive, on  the  other  destructive. 

If  a constructive,  or  improving 
power,  using  all  the  wealth  en- 
trusted to  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  nation  is  enriched  in  root  and 
branch  at  once,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  enabled  for  every  order 
presented,  to  return  a quantity  of 
wealth  greater  than  the  order  was 
written  for,  according  to  the  fruc- 
tification obtained  in  the  interim.! 
This  ability  may  be  either  con- 
cealed, in  which  case  the  currency 
does  not  completely  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  it  may 
be  manifested  by  the  continual 
payment  of  the  excess  of  value  on 
each  order,  in  which  case  there  is 
(irrespectively,  observe,  of  collate- 
ral results  afterwards  to  be  exa- 
mined) a perpetual  rise  in  the  worth 
of  the  currency,  that  is  to  say,  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  all  articles  re- 
presented by  it. 

But  if  the  Government  be  de- 
structive, or  a consuming  power,  it 
becomes  unable  to  return  the  value 
received  on  the  presentation  of  the 
order. 

This  inability  may  either  (A)  be 
concealed  by  meeting  demands  to 
the  full,  until  it  issue  in  bank- 
ruptcy, or  in  some  form  of  national 
debt ; — or  (B)  it  may  be  concealed 
during  oscillatory  movements  be- 
tween destructiveness  and  produc- 
tiveness, which  result  on  the  whole 
in  stability  ; — or  (C)  it  maybe  mani- 
fested by  the  consistent  return  of 
less  than  value  received  on  each 
presented  order,  in  which  case 


encouragement  ; they  differ  materially.  ‘ Protection  ’ is  saying  to  the  commercial 
schoolboy,  ‘ Nobody  shall  hit  you.’  ‘Encouragement,’  is  saying  to  him,  ‘That’s  the 
way  to  hit.’ 

* The  question  of  equivalence  (namely,  how  much  wine  a man  is  to  receive  in 
return  for  so  much  corn,  or  how  much  coal  in  return  for  so  much  iron)  is  a quite 
separate  one,  which  we  will  examine  presently.  For  the  time,  let  it  be  assumed  that 
this  equivalence  has  been  determined,  and  that  the  Government  order  in  exchange  for 
a fixed  weight  of  any  article  (called,  suppose,  a),  is  either  for  the  return  of  that 
weight  of  the  article  itself,  or  of  another  fixed  weight  of  the  article  b,  or  another  of 
the  article  c,  and  so  on. 

t The  reader  must  be  warned  in  advance  that  the  conditions  here  supposed  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ‘ interest  ’ of  money  commonly  so  called. 
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there  is  a consistent  hill  in  the 
worth  of  the  currency,  or  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  things  represented 
by  it. 

Now,  if  for  this  conception  of  a 
central  Government,  we  substitute 
that  of  another  body  of  persons 
occupied  in  industrial  pursuits,  of 
whom  each  adds  in  his  private 
capacity  to  the  common  store : 
so  that  the  store  itself,  instead 
of  remaining  a public  property 
of  ascertainable  quantity,  for  the 
guardianship  of  which  a body  of 
public  men  are  responsible,  be- 
comes disseminated  private  pro- 
perty, each  man  giving  in  exchange 
for  any  article  received  from 
another,  a general  order  for  its 
equivalent  in  whatever  other  arti- 
cle the  claimant  may  desire  (such 
general  order  being  payable  by  any 
member  of  the  society  in  whose 
possession  the  demanded  article 
may  be  found),  we  at  once  obtain 
an  approximation  to  the  actual 
condition  of  a civilized  mercantile 
community,  from  which  approxi- 
mation we  might  easily  proceed 
into  still  completer  analysis.  I 
purpose,  however,  to  arrive  at 
every  result  by  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  simpler  conception  ; 
but  I wish  the  reader  to  observe,  in 
the  meantime,  that  both  the  social 
conditions  thus  supposed  (and  I 
will  by  anticipation  say  also,  all 
possible  social  conditions,)  agree  in 
two  great  points;  namely,  in  the 
primal  importance  of  the  supposed 
national  store  or  stock,  and  in  its 
* destructibility or  improveability  by 
the  holders  of  it. 

I.  Observe  that  in  both  condi- 
tions, that  of  central  Government- 
holding, and  diffused  private-hold- 
ing, the  quantity  of  stock  is  of 
the  same  national  moment.  In 
the  one  case,  indeed,  its  amount 
may  be  known  by  examination  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  con- 
fided ; in  the  other  it  cannot  be 
known  but  by  exposing  the  private 
affairs  of  every  individual.  But, 
known  or  unknown,  its  significance 
is  the  same  under  each  condition. 
The  riches  of  the  nation  consist  in 
the  abundance,  and  their  wealth 
depends  on  the  nature  of  this  store. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  both  con- 


ditions  (and  all  other  possible  ones) 
agree  in  the  destructibility  or  im- 
proveability of  the  store  by  its 
holders.  Whether  in  private  hands, 
or  under  Government  charge,  the 
national  store  may  be  daily  con- 
sumed, or  daily  enlarged,  by  its 
possessors ; and  while  the  currency 
remains  apparently  unaltered,  the 
property  it  represents  may  diminish 
or  increase. 

The  first  question,  then,  which 
we  have  to  put  under  our  simple 
conception  of  central  Government, 
namely,  ‘ What  store  has  it  ?’  is  one 
of  equal  importance,  whatever  may 
be  the  constitution  of  the  State; 
while  the  second  question — namely, 
‘ Who  are  the  holders  of  the  store?’ 
involves  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  itself. 

The  first  inquiry  resolves  itself 
into  three  heads : 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
store  ? 

2.  What  is  its  quantity  in  re- 
lation to  the  population  ? 

3.  What  is  its  quantity  in  re- 
lation to  the  currency  ? 

The  second  inquiry,  into  two : — 

1.  Who  are  the  Holders  of  the 
store,  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

2.  Who  are  the  Claimants  of  the 
store,  (that  is  to  say  the  holders  of 
the  currency,)  and  in  what  propor- 
tions ? 

We  will  examine  the  range  of 
the  first  three  questions  in  the  pre- 
sent paper;  of  the  two  following, 
in  the  sequel. 

1.  Question  First.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  store  ? Has  the  nation 
hitherto  worked  for  and  gathered 
the  right  thing  or  the  wrong  ? On 
that  issue  rest  the  possibilities  of 
its  life. 

For  example,  let  us  imagine  a 
society,  of  no  great  extent,  occupied 
in  procuring  ancl  laying  up  store  of 
corn,  wine,  wool,  silk,  and  other  such 
preserveable  materials  of  food  and 
clothing ; and  that  it  has  a currency 
representing  them.  Imagine  far- 
ther, that  on  days  of  festivity,  the 
society  discovering  itself  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  pyrotechnics,  gra- 
dually turns  its  attention  more  and 
more  to  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder ; so  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  labourers,  giving  what  time 
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they  can  spare  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, bring  increasing  quantities 
of  combustibles  into  the  store,  and 
use  the  general  orders  received  in 
exchange  to  obtain  such  wine,  wool, 
or  corn  as  they  may  have  need  of. 
The  currency  remains  the  same, 
and  represents  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  material  in  the  store, 
and  of  labour  spent  in  producing 
it.  But  the  corn  and  wine  gradu- 
ally vanish,  and  in  their  place,  as 
gradually,  appear  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre ; till  at  last,  the  labourers 
who  have  consumed  corn  and  sup- 
plied nitre,  presenting  on  a festal 
morning  some  of  their  currency  to 
obtain  materials  for  the  feast,  dis- 
cover that  no  amount  of  currency 
will  command  anything  Festive, 
except  Fire.  The  supply  of  rockets 
is  unlimited,  but  that  of  food, 
limited  in  a quite  final  manner; 
and  the  whole  currency  in  the  hands 
of  the  society  represents  an  infinite 
power  of  detonation,  but  none  of 
existence. 

This  statement,  caricatured  as  it 
may  seem,  is  only  exaggerated  in 
assuming  the  persistence  of  the 
folly  to  extremity,  unchecked,  as 
in  reality  it  would  be,  by  the  gra- 
dual rise  in  price  of  food.  But  it 
falls  short  of  the  actual  facts  of 
human  life  in  expression  of  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  the  folly 
itself.  For  a great  part  (the  reader 
would  not  believe  how  great  until 
he  saw  the  statistics  in  detail)  of 
the  most  earnest  and  ingenious 
industry  of  the  world  is  spent  in 
producing  munitions  ofwar ; gather- 
ing, that  is  to  say  the  materials, 
not  of  festive,  but  of  consuming 
fire ; filling  its  stores  with  all 
power  of  the  instruments  of  pain, 
and  all  affluence  of  the  ministries 
of  death.  It  was  no  true  Trionfo 
della  Morte  which  men  have  seen  and 
feared  (sometimes  scarcely  feared) 
so  long ; — wherein  he  brought  them 
rest  from  their  labours.  We  see 
and  share  another  and  higher  form 
of  his  triumph  now.  Task-master, 
instead  of  Keleaser,  he  rules  the 
dust  of  the  arena  no  less  than  of 
the  toinb;  and,  content  once  in 
the  grave  whither  man  went,  to 


make  his  works  to  cease  and  his 
devices  to  vanish, — now,  in  the 
busy  city  and  on  the  serviceable 
sea,  makes  his  work  to  increase, 
and  his  devices  to  multiply. 

To  this  doubled  loss,  or  negative 
power  of  labour,  spent  in  produc- 
ing means  of  destruction,  we  have 
to  add  in  our  estimate  of  the  con- 
sequences of  human  folly,  what- 
ever more  insidious  waste  of  toil 
there  is  in  production  of  unneces- 
sary luxury.  Such  and  such  an 
occupation  (it  is  said)  supports  so 
many  labourers,  because  so  many 
obtain  wages  in  following  it ; but 
it  is  never  considered  that  unless 
there  be  a supporting  power  in  the 
product  of  the  occupation,  the 
wages  given  to  one  man  are  merely 
withdrawn  from  another.  We  can- 
not say  of  any  trade  that  it  main- 
tains such  and  such  a number  of 
persons,  unless  we  know  how  and 
where  the  money,  now  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  its  produce,  would 
have  been  spent,  if  that  produce 
had  not  been  manufactured.  The 
purchasing  funds  truly  support  a 
number  of  people  in  making  This  ; 
but  (probably)  leave  unsupported 
an  equal  number  who  are  making, 
or  could  have  made  That.  The 
manufacturers  of  small  watches 
thrive  at  Geneva  ; — it  is  well ; — but 
where  would  the  money  spent  on 
small  watches  have  gone,  had  there 
been  no  small  watches  to  buy  1 

If  the  so  frequently  uttered  apho- 
rism of  mercantile  economy — 
‘ labour  is  limited  by  capital,’  were 
true,  this  question  would  be  a de- 
finite one.  But  it  is  untrue ; and 
that  widely.  Out  of  a given  quan- 
tity of  funds  for  wages,  more  or 
less  labour  is  to  be  had,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  will  with  which 
we  can  inspire  the  workman  ; and 
the  true  limit  of  labour  is  only  in 
the  limit  of  this  moral  stimulus  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  bodily  power. 
In  an  ultimate,  but  entirely  unprac- 
tical sense,  labour  is  limited  by 
capital,  as  it  is  by  matter — that  is 
to  say,  where  there  is  no  material, 
thei’e  can  be  no  work, — but  in  the 
practical  sense,  labour  is  limited 
only  by  the  great  original  capital* 


* The  aphorism,  being  hurried  English  for  * labour  is  limited  by  want  of  capital,’ 
involves  also  awkward  English  in  its  denial,  which  cannot  be  helped. 
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of  Head,  heart,  and  hand.  Even 
in  the  most  artificial  relations  of 
commerce,  it  is  to  capital  as  fire  to 
fuel : out  of  so  much  fuel,  you 
can  have  only  so  much  fire ; but 
out  of  so  much  fuel  you  shall  have 
so  much  fire, — not  in  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  combustibles,  but 
to  the  force  of  wind  that  fans  and 
water  that  quenches ; and  the  ap- 
pliance of  both.  And  labour  is 
furthered,  as  conflagration  is,  not 
so  much  by  added  fuel,  as  by  ad- 
mitted air. 

For  which  reasons,  I had  to 
insert,  above,  the  qualifying  ‘ pro- 
bably for  it  can  never  be  said 
positively  that  the  purchase-money, 
or  wages  fund  of  any  trade  is  with- 
drawn from  some  other  trade.  The 
object  itself  may  be  the  stimulus  of 
the  production  of  the  money  which 
buys  it ; that  is  to  say,  the  work  by 
which  the  purchaser  obtained  the 
means  of  buying  it,  would  not  have 
been  done  by  him,  unless  he  had 
wanted  that  particular  thing.  And 
the  production  of  any  article  not  in- 
trinsically (nor  in  the  process  of 
manufacture)  injurious,  is  useful,  if 
the  desire  of  it  causes  productive 
labour  in  other  directions. 

In  the  national  store,  therefore, 
the  presence  of  things  intrinsically 
valueless  does  not  imply  an  en- 
tirely correlative  absence  of  things 
valuable.  We  cannot  be  certain 
that  all  the  labour  spent  on  vanity 
has  been  diverted  from  reality,  and 
that  for  every  bad  thing  produced, 
a precious  thing  has  been  lost.  In 
great  measure,  the  vain  things  re- 
present the  results  of  roused  in- 
dolence ; they  have  been  carved,  as 
toys,  in  extra  time;  and,  if  they 
had  not  been  made,  nothing  else 
would  have  been  made.  Even  to 
munitions  of  war  this  principle 
applies  ; they  partly  represent  the 
work  of  men  who,  if  they  had  not 
made  spears,  would  never  have 
made  pruning  hooks,  and  who  are 
incapable  of  any  activities  but 
those  of  contest. 

Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of 
the  store  has  to  dc  considered 
under  two  main  lights ; the  one, 
that  of  its  immediate  and  actual 
utility  ; the  other,  that  of  the  past 
national  character  which  it  signi- 


fies by  its  production,  and  future 
character  which  it  must  develope 
by  its  use.  And  the  issue  of  this 
investigation  will  be  to  show  us 
that  Economy  does  not  depend 
merely  on  principles  of  ‘demand 
and  supply,’  but  primarily  on  what 
is  demanded,  and  what  is  supplied. 

II.  Question  Second.  — What 
is  the  quantity  of  the  store  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  1 

It  follows  from  what  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  accurate 
form  in  which  this  question  has  to 
be  put  is — ‘ What  quantity  of  each 
article  composing  the  store  exists 
in  proportion  to  the  real  need  for 
it  by  the  population  V But  we  shall 
for  the  time  assume,  in  order  to 
keep  all  our  terms  at  the  simplest, 
that  the  store  is  wholly  composed 
of  useful  articles,  and  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  several  needs 
for  them. 

Now  it  does  not  follow,  because 
the  store  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  that  the 
people  must  be  in  comfort ; nor 
because  it  is  small,  that  they  must 
be  in  distress.  An  active  and  eco- 
nomical race  always  produces  more 
than  it  requires,  and  lives  (if  it  is 
permitted  to  do  so)  in  competence 
on  the  produce  of  its  daily  labour. 
The  quantity  of  its  store,  great  or 
small,  is  therefore  in  many  respects 
indifferent  to  it,  and  cannot  be 
inferred  from  its  aspect.  Similarly 
an  inactive  and  wasteful  popula- 
tion, which  cannot  live  by  its  daily 
labour,  but  is  dependent,  partly  or 
wholly,  on  consumption  of  its  store, 
may  be  (by  various  difficulties, 
hereafter  to  be  examined,  in  realiz- 
ing or  getting  at  such  store)  re- 
tained in  a state  of  abject  distress, 
though  its  possessions  may  be 
immense.  But  the  results  always 
involved  in  the  magnitude  of  store 
are,  the  commercial  power  of  the 
nation,  its  security,  and  its  mental 
character.  Its  commercial  power, 
in  that  according  to  the  quantity 
of  its  store  may  be  the  extent  of 
its  dealings ; its  security,  in  that 
according  to  the  quantity  of  its 
store  are  its  means  of  sudden  exer- 
tion or  sustained  endurance ; and 
its  character,  in  that  certain  con- 
ditions of  civilization  cannot  be 
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attained  without  permanent  and 
continually  accumulating  store,  of 
great  intrinsic  value,  and  of  peculiar 
nature. 

Now,  seeing  that  these  three 
advantages  arise  from  largeness  of 
store  in  proportion  to  population, 
the  question  arises  immediately, 
‘ Given  the  store — is  the  nation 
enriched  by  diminution  of  its 
numbers  1 Are  a successful  national 
speculation,  and  a pestilence,  eco- 
nomically the  same  thing  V 

This  is  in  part  a sophistical 
question ; such  as  it  would  be  to 
ask  whether  a man  was  richer 
when  struck  by  disease  which  must 
limit  his  life  within  a predicable 
period,  than  he  was  when  in 
health.  He  is  enabled  to  enlarge 
his  current  expenses,  and  has  for 
all  purposes  a larger  sum  at  his 
immediate  disposal  (for,  given  the 
fortune,  the  shorter  the  life,  the 
larger  the  annuity) ; yet  no  man 
considers  himself  richer  because  he 
is  condemned  by  his  physician. 

The  logical  reply  is  that,  since 
"Wealth  is  by  definition  only  the 
means  of  life,  a nation  cannot  be 
enriched  by  its  own  mortality.  Or 
in  shorter  words,  the  life  is  more 
than  the  meat ; and  existence  it- 
self, more  wealth  than  the  means 
of  existence.  Whence,  of  two 
nations  who  have  equal  store,  the 
more  numerous  is  to  be  considered 
the  richer,  provided  the  type  of  the 
inhabitant  be  as  high  (for,  though 
the  relative  bulk  of  their  store  be 
less,  its  relative  efficiency,  or  the 
amount  of  effectual  wealth,  must 
be  greater).  But  if  the  type  of  the 
population  be  deteriorated  by  in- 
crease of  its  numbers,  we  have 
evidence  of  poverty  in  its  worst 
influence ; and  then,  to  determine 
whether  the  nation  in  its  total  may 
still  be  justifiably  esteemed  rich, 
we  must  set  or  weigh,  the  number 
of  the  poor  against  that  of  the  rich. 

To  effect  which  piece  of  scale- 
work,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
determine,  first,  who  are  poor  and 
who  are  rich;  nor  this  only,  but 
also  how  poor  and  how  rich  they 
are  ! Which  will  prove  a curious 
thermometrical  investigation;  for 
we  shall  have  to  do  for  gold  and 
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for  silver  what  we  have  done  for 
quicksilver — determine,  namely, 
their  freezing  point,  their  zero, 
their  temperate  and  fever -heat 
points;  finally,  their  vaporescent 
point,  at  which  riches,  sometimes 
explosively,  as  lately  in  America, 
‘ make  to  themselves  wings — and 
correspondent^,  the  number  of 
degrees  belorv  zero  at  which  poverty, 
ceasing  to  brace  with  any  whole- 
some cold,  burns  to  the  bone. 

For  the  performance  of  these 
operations,  in  the  strictest  sense 
scientific,  we  will  first  look  to  the 
existing  so  called  ‘ science’  of  Poli- 
tical Economy ; we  will  ask  it  to 
define  for  us  the  comparatively  and 
superlatively  rich,  and  the  com- 
paratively and  superlatively  poor ; 
and  on  its  own  terms — if  any  terms 
it  can  pronounce — examine,  in  our 
prosperous  England,  how  many  rich 
and  how  many  poor  people  there 
are ; and  whether  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  poverty  is  indeed 
so  overbalanced  by  the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  wealth,  that  we 
may  permit  ourselves  a luxurious 
blindness  to  it,  and  call  ourselves, 
complacently,  a rich  country.  And 
if  we  find  no  clear  definition  in  the 
existing  science,  we  will  endeavour 
for  ourselves  to  fix  the  true  degrees 
of  the  Plutonic  scale,  and  to  apply 
them. 

Question  Third.  What  is  the 
quantity  of  the  store  in  relation  to 
the  Currency] 

We  have  seen  that  the  real  worth 
of  the  currency,  so  far  as  dependent 
on  its  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  store,  may  vary  within  certain 
limits,  without  affecting  its  worth 
in  exchange.  The  diminution  or 
increase  of  the  represented  wealth 
may  be  unperceived,  and  the  cur- 
rency may  be  taken  either  for  more 
or  less  than  it  is  truly  worth. 
Usually  it  is  taken  for  more  ; and 
its  power  in  exchange,  or  credit- 
power,  is  thus  increased  (or  re- 
tained) up  to  a given  strain  upon 
its  relation  to  existing  wealth. 
This  credit-power  is  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  thoughts,  because 
most  sharply  present  to  the  ex- 
perience, of  a mercantile  com- 
munity: but  the  conditions  of  its 
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stability* * * §-  and  all  other  relations  of 
the  currency  to  the  material  store 
are  entirely  simple  in  principle,  if 
not  in  action.  Far  other  than 
simple  are  the  relations  of  the  cur- 
rency to  that  ‘ available  labour’ 
which  by  our  definition  (p.  790)  it 
also  represents.  For  this  relation 
is  involved  not  only  with  that  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the 
number,  but  with  that  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  store  to  the  mind,  of 
the  population.  Its  proportion  to 
their  number,  and  the  resulting 
worth  of  currency,  are  calculable  ; 
but  its  proportion  to  their  will  for 
labour  is  not.  The  worth  of  the 
piece  of  money  which  claims  a given 
quantity  of  the  store,  is,  in  exchange, 
less  or  greater  according  to  the 
facility  of  obtaining  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  thing  without 
having  recourse  to  the  store.  In 
other  words,  it  depends  on  the  im- 
mediate Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing. 
We  must  now,  therefore,  complete 
the  definition  of  these  terms. 

All  cost  and  price  are  counted  in 
Labour.  We  must  know  first, 
therefore,  what  is  to  be  counted  as 
Labour. 

I have  already  defined  labour  to 
be  the  Contest  of  the  life  of  man 
with  an  opposite.!  Literally,  it  is 
the  quantity  of  ‘ Lapse,’  loss,  or 
failure  of  human  life  caused  by  any 
effort.  It  is  usually  eonfused  with 


effort  itself,  or  the  application  of 
power  (opera) ; but  there  is  much 
effort  which  is  merely  a mode  of 
recreation,  or  of  pleasure.  The 
most  beautiful  actions  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  highest  results  of  the 
human  intelligence,  are  conditions, 
or  achievements,  of  quite  unla- 
borious,  nay,  of  recreative,  effort. 
But  labour  is  the  suffering  in  effort. 
It  is  the  negative  quantity,  or  quan- 
tity of  de-feat  which  has  to  be 
counted  against  every  Feat,  and  of 
de-fect  which  has  to  be  counted 
against  every  Fact,  or  Deed  of  men. 
I11  brief,  it  is  ‘ that  quantity  of  our 
toil  which  we  die  in.’ 

We  might,  therefore,  a priori, 
conjecture  (as  we  shall  ultimately 
find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor 
sold.  Every  thing  else  is  bought 
and  sold  for  Labour,  but  labour 
itself  cannot  be  bought  nor  sold 
for  anything,  being  priceless.!  The 
idea  that  it  is  a commodity  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  Politico-Economic  fallacy. 

This  being  the  nature  of  labour, 
the  ‘Cost’  of  anything  is  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  necessary  to  obtain 
it ; — the  quantity  for  which,  or  at 
which,  it  ‘ stands’  (constat).  It  is 
literally  the  ‘Constancy’  of  the 
thing  ; — you  shall  win  it — move  it 
— come  at  it — for  no  less  than  this. 

Cost  is  measured  and  measurable 
only  in  ‘ labor,’  not  in  ‘ opera. ’§  It 


* These  are  nearly  all  briefly  represented  by  the  image  used  for  the  force  of  money 
by  Dante,  of  mast  and  sail, — 

‘ Quali  dal  vento  le  gonfiate  vele. 

Gaggiono  avvolte,  poi  che  l’alber  fiacca 
Tal  cadde  a terra  la  fiera  crudele.’ 

The  image  may  be  followed  out,  like  all  of  Dante’s,  into  as  close  detail  as  the 
reader  chooses.  Thus  the  stress  of  the  sail  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  mast,  and  it  is  only  in  unforeseen  danger  that  a skilful  seaman  ever  carries  all  the 
canvas  his  spars  will  bear  ; states  of  mercantile  languor  are  like  the  flap  of  the  sail 
in  a calm, — of  mercantile  precaution,  like  taking  in  reefs  ; and  mercantile  ruin  is 
instant  on  the  breaking  of  the  mast. 

t That  is  to  say,  its  only  price  is  its  return.  Compare  ‘ Unto  this  Last,’  p.  So, 
and  what  follows. 

X The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  buy,  nor  to  sell  labour, — but  to  spare 
it.  Every  attempt  to  buy  or  sell  it  is,  in  the  outcome,  ineffectual  ; — so  far  as  suc- 
cessful, it  is  not  sale,  but  Betrayal  ; and  the  purchase  money  is  a part  of  that  typical 
thirty  pieces  which  bought,  first  the  greatest  of  labours,  and  afterwards  the  burial 
field  of  the  Stranger  ; for  this  purchase-money,  beiug  in  its  very  smallness  or  vileness 
the  exactly  measured  opposite  of  the  ‘ vilis  annona  amicorum,’  makes  all  men 
strangers  to  each  other. 

§ Cicero’s  distinction,  ‘ sordidi  qusestus,  quorum  opera),  non  quorum  artes 
emuntur,’  admirable  in  principle,  is  inaccurate  in  expression,  because  Cicero  did  not 
practically  know  how  much  operative  dexterity  is  necessary  in  all  the  higher  arts  ; 
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does  not  matter  how  much  powei*  * 
a thing  needs  to  produce  it;  it 
matters  only  how  much  distress. 
Generally  the  more  the  power  it 
requires,  the  less  the  distress ; so 
that  the  noblest  works  of  man  cost 
less  than  the  meanest. 

True  labour,  or  spending  of  life, 
is  either  of  the  body,  in  fatigue  or 
pain ; of  the  temper  or  heart  (as  in 
perseverance  of  search  for  things, — 
patience  in  waiting  for  them, — 
fortitude  or  degradation  in  suffering 
for  them,  and  the  like),  or  of  the  in- 
tellect. All  these  kinds  of  labour 
are  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
general  term,  and  the  quantity  of 
labour  is  then  expressed  by  the 
time  it  lasts.  So  that  a unit  of 
labour  is  ‘an  hour’s  work’  or  a 
day’s  work,  as  we  may  determine.* 

Cost,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic 
and  effectual.  Intrinsic  cost  is  that 
of  getting  the  thing  in  the  right 
way ; effectual  cost  is  that  of  get- 
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ting  the  thing  in  the  way  we  set 
about  it.  But  intrinsic  cost  cannot 
be  made  a subject  of  analytical  in- 
vestigation, being  only  partially 
discoverable,  and  that  by  long  ex- 
perience. Effectual  cost  is  all  that 
the  political  Economist  can  deal 
with ; that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the 
thing  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  by  known  processes. 

Cost  (irrespectively  of  any  ques- 
tions of  demand  or  supply)  varies 
with  the  quantity  of  the  thing 
wanted,  and  with  the  number  of 
persons  who  work  for  it.  It  is 
easy  to  get  a little  of  some  things, 
but  difficult  to  get  much  ; it  is  im- 
possible to  get  some  things  with 
few  hands,  but  easy  to  get  them 
with  many. 

The  cost  and  value  of  things, 
however  difficult  to  determine  ac- 
curately, are  thus  both  dependent 
on  ascertainable  physical  circum- 
stances.! 


but  the  cost  of  this  dexterity  is  incalculable.  Be  it  great  or  small,  the  ‘cost’  of  the 
mere  authority  and  perfectness  of  touch  iu  a hammer  stroke  of  Donatello’s,  or  a pencil- 
touch  of  Correggio’s,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary  arithmetic.  (The  best  masters 
themselves  usually  estimate  it  at  sums  varying  from  two  to  three  or  four  shillings  a 
day,  with  wine  or  soup  extra. ) 

* Only  observe,  as  some  labour  is  more  destructive  of  life  than  other  labour,  the 
hour  or  day  of  the  more  destructive  toil  is  supposed  to  include  proportionate  rest. 
Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  usually  take  such  rest,  except  in  death. 

*t*  There  is,  therefore,  observe,  no  such  thing  as  cheapness  (in  the  common  use  of  that 
term),  without  some  error  or  injustice.  A thing  is  said  to  be  cheap,  not  because  it  is 
common,  but  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  sold  under  its  worth.  Everything  has  its 
proper  and  true  worth  at  any  given  time,  in  relation  to  everything  else  ; and  at  that 
worth  should  be  bought  and  sold.  If  sold  under  it,  it  is  cheap  to  the  buyer  by  exactly  so 
much  as  the  seller  loses,  and  no  more.  Putrid  meat,  at  twopence  a pound,  is  not  ‘cheaper’ 
than  wholesome  meat  at  sevenpence  a pound  ; it  is  probably  much  dearer  ; but  if, 
by  watching  your  opportunity,  you  can  get  the  wholesome  meat  for  sixpence  a pound, 
it  is  cheaper  to  you  by  a penny,  which  you  have  gained,  and  the  seller  has  lost.  The 
present  rage  for  cheapness  is  either,  therefore,  simply  and  literally,  a rage  for  badness 
of  all  commodities,  or  it  is  an  attempt  to  find  persons  whose  necessities  will  force 
them  to  let  you  have  more  than  you  should  for  your  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  pro- 
duce such  persons,  and  in  large  numbers  ; for  the  more  distress  there  is  in  a nation, 
the  more  cheapness  of  this  sort  you  can  obtain,  and  your  boasted  cheapness  is  thus 
merely  a measure  of  the  extent  of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indeed,  a condition  of  apparent  cheapness,  which  we  confuse,  in  practice 
and  in  reasoning,  with  the  other  ; namely,  the  real  reduction  in  cost  of  articles  by 
right  application  of  labour.  But  in  this  case  the  article  is  only  cheap  with  reference 
to  its  former  price,  the  so  called  cheapness  is  only  our  expression  for  the  sensation 
of  contrast  between  its  former  and  existing  prices.  So  soon  as  the  new  methods  of 
producing  the  article  are  established,  it  ceases  to  be  esteemed  either  cheap  or  dear,  at 
the  new  price,  as  at  the  old  one,  and  is  felt  to  be  cheap  only  when  accident  enables  it 
to  be  purchased  beneath  this  new  value.  And  it  is  no  advantage  to  produce  the 
article  more  easily,  except  as  it  enables  you  to  multiply  your  population.  Cheapness  of 
this  kind  is  merely  the  discovery  that  more  men  can  be  maintained  on  the  same 
ground  ; and  the  question,  how  many  you  will  maintain  in  proportion  to  your  means, 
remains  exactly  in  the  same  terms  that  it  did  before. 

A form  of  immediate  cheapness  results,  however,  iu  many  cases,  without  distress, 
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But  their  price  is  dependent  on 
the  human  will. 

Such  and  such  a thing  is  demon- 
strably good  for  so  much.  And  it 
may  demonstrably  be  had  for  so 
much. 

But  it  remains  questionable,  and 
in  all  manner  of  ways  questionable, 
whether  I choose  to  give  so  much.* * 

This  choice  is  always  a relative 
one.  It  is  a choice  to  give  a price 
for  this,  rather  than  for  that;— a 
resolution  to  have  the  thing,  if 
getting  it  does  not  involve  the  loss 
of  a better  thing.  Price  depends, 
therefore,  not  only  on  the  cost  of 
the  commodity  itself,  but  on  its 
relation  to  the  cost  of  every  other 
attainable  thing. 

Farther.  The  'power  of  choice  is 
also  a relative  one.  It  depends 
not  merely  on  our  own  estimate  of 
the  thing,  but  on  everybody  else’s 
estimate ; therefore  on  the  number 
and  force  of  the  will  of  the  con- 
current buyers,  and  on  the  existing 
quantity  of  the  thing  in  proportion 
to  that  number  and  force. 

Hence  the  price  of  anything 
depends  on  four  variables. t 

1.  Its  cost. 

2.  Its  attainable  quantity  at  that 
cost. 

3.  The  number  and  power  of  the 
persons  who  want  it. 


The  estimate  they  have  formed 
of  its  desirableness. 

(Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so 
far  as  it  is  contemplated  in  this 
estimate ; perhaps,  therefore,  not 
at  all.) 

Now,  in  order  to  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  price  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  a currency,  we  must  as- 
sume these  four  quantities  to  be 
known,  and  the  ‘estimate  of  de- 
sirableness,’ commonly  called  the 
Demand,  to  be  certain.  We  will 
take  the  number  of  persons  at  the 
lowest.  Let  A and  B be  two 
labourers  who  ‘ demand,’  that  is  to 
say,  have  resolved  to  labour  for, 
two  articles,  a and  b.  Their  de- 
mand for  these  articles  (if  the 
reader  likes  better,  he  may  say 
their  need)  is  to  be  absolute,  exist- 
ence depending  on  the  getting 
these  two  things.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  are  bread  and 
fuel,  in  a cold  country,  and  let  a re- 
present the  least  quantity  of  bread, 
and  b the  least  quantity  of  fuel, 
which  will  support  a man’s  life  for 
a day.  Let  a be  producible  by  an 
hour’s  labour,  but  b only  by  two 
hours’  labour. 

Then  the  cost  of  a is  one  hour, 
and  of  b two  (cost,  by  our  definition, 
being  expressible  in  terms  of  time). 
If,  therefore,  each  man  worked 


from  the  labour  of  a population  where  food  is  redundant,  or  where  the  labour  by 
which  the  food  is  produced  leaves  much  idle  time  on  their  hands,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  production  of  ‘ cheap  ’ articles. 

All  such  phenomena  indicate  to  the  political  economist  places  where  the  labour  is 
unbalanced.  In  the  first  case,  the  just  balance  is  to  be  effected  by  taking  labourers 
from  the  spot  where  the  pressure  exists,  and  sending  them  to  that  where  food  is 
redundant.  In  the  second,  the  cheapness  is  a local  accident,  advantageous  to  the 
local  purciiaser,  disadvantageous  to  the  local  producer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
commerce  to  extend  the  market,  and  thus  give  the  local  producer  his  full  advantage. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  accidents  of  harvest,  weather,  &c.,  is  always  counter- 
balanced, in  due  time,  by  natural  scarcity,  similarly  caused.  It  is  the  part  of  wise 
government,  and  healthy  commerce,  so  to  provide  in  times  and  places  of  plenty  for 
times  and  places  of  dearth,  as  that  there  shall  never  be  waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  caused  by  gluts  of  the  market  is  merely  a disease  of  clumsy  and  wanton 
commerce. 

* Price  ha3  been  already  defined  (pp.  787,  788)  to  be  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
the  possessor  of  a thing  is  willing  to  take  for  it.  It  is  best  to  consider  the  price  to 
be  that  fixed  by  the  possessor,  because  the  possessor  has  absolute  power  of  refus- 
ing sale,  while  the  purchaser  has  no  absolute  power  of  compelling  it ; but  the  effec- 
tual or  market  price  is  that  at  which  their  estimates  coincide. 

f The  two  first  of  these  variables  are  included  in  the  x,  and  the  two  last  in 
the  y,  of  the  formula  given  at  p.  81  of  ‘ Unto  this  Last,’  and  the  four  are  the  radical 
conditions  which  regulate  the  price  of  thiugs  on  first  production  ; in  their  price  in 
exchange,  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  divide  each  into  two  others,  forming  the 
Four  which  are  stated  at  p.  136  of  ‘ Unto  this  Last.’ 
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both  for  his  corn  and  fuel,  eacli 
would  have  to  work  three  hours  a 
day.  But  they  divide  the  labour 
for  its  greater  ease  * Then  if  A 
works  three  hours,  he  produces  3 a, 
which  is  one  a more  than  both  the 
men  want.  And  if  B works  three 
hours,  he  produces  only  iA  b,  or 
half  of  b less  than  both  want.  But 
if  A works  three  hours  and  B six, 
A has  3 a,  and  B has  3 b,  a main- 
tenance in  the  right  proportion  for 
both  for  a day  and  half ; so  that 
each  might  take  half  a day’s  rest. 
But  as  B has  worked  double  time, 
the  whole  of  this  day’s  rest  belongs 
in  equity  to  him.  Therefore  the 
just  exchange  should  be,  A giving 
two  a for  one  6,  has  one  a and 
one  b ; — maintenance  for  a day. 
B giving  one  b for  two  a,  has  two 
a and  two  b ; — maintenance  for  two 
days. 

But  B cannot  rest  on  the  second 
day,  or  A would  be  left  without 
the  article  which  B produces.  Nor 
is  there  any  means  of  making  the 
exchange  just,  unless  a third  la- 
bourer is  called  in.  Then  one 
workman,  A,  produces  a,  and  two, 
B and  C,  produce  b : — A,  working 
three  hours,  has  three  a ; — B,  three 
hours,  1^  b ; — C three  hours,  1^  b. 
B and  Cfeach  give  half  of  b for  a, 
and  all  have  their  equal  daily  main- 
tenance for  equal  daily  work. 

To  carry  the  example  a single 
step  farther,  let  three  articles,  a,  b, 
and  c be  needed. 

Let  a need  one  hour’s  work,  b 
two,  and  c four ; then  the  day’s 
work  must  be  seven  hours,  and 
one  man  in  a day’s  work  can  make 
7 a,  or  3!  b,  or  if  c. 

Therefore  one  A works  for  a, 
producing  7 a ; two  B’s  work  for 

b,  producing  7 b ; four  C’s  work 
for  c,  producing  7 c. 

A has  six  a to  spare,  and  gives 
two  a for  one  b,  and  four  a for  one 

c.  Each  B has  2\  b to  spare,  and 
gives  £ b for  one  a,  and  two  b for 
one  c. 

Each  C has  f of  c to  spare,  and 
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gives  £ c for  one  b , and  i of  c for 
one  a. 

And  all  have  their  day’s  main- 
tenance. 

Generally,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  if  the  demand  is  constant, t 
the  relative  prices  of  things  are  as 
their  costs,  or  as  the  quantities  of 
labour  involved  in  production. 

Then,  in  order  to  express  then- 
prices  in  terms  of  a currency,  we 
have  only  to  put  the  currency  into 
the  form  of  orders  for  a certain 
quantity  of  any  given  article  (with 
us  it  is  in  the  form  of  orders  for 
gold),  and  all  quantities  of  other 
articles  are  priced  by  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  article  which  the 
currency  claims. 

But  the  worth  of  the  currency 
itself  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree, 
founded  more  on  the  worth  of  the 
article  which  it  either  claims  or 
consists  in  (as  gold)  than  on  the 
worth  of  every  other  article  for 
which  the  gold  is  exchangeable. 
It  is  just  as  accurate  to  say,  ‘ so 
many  pounds  are  worth  an  acre  of 
land,’  as  ‘ an  acre  of  land  is  worth 
so  many  pounds.’  The  worth  of 
gold,  of  land,  of  houses,  and  of 
food,  and  of  all  other  things,  de- 
pends at  any  moment  on  the  exist- 
ing quantities  and  relative  demands 
for  all  and  each  ; and  a change  in 
the  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  any 
one,  involves  an  instantaneously 
correspondent  change  in  the  worth 
of,  and  demand  for,  all  the  rest — a 
change  as  inevitable  and  as  accu- 
rately balanced  (though  often  in 
its  process  as  untraceable)  as  the 
change  in  volume  of  the  outflow- 
ing river  from  some  vast  lake, 
caused  by  change  in  the  volume  of 
the  inflowing  streams,  though  no 
eye  can  trace,  nor  instrument  detect 
motion  either  on  its  surface,  or  in 
the  depth. 

Thus,  then,  the  real  working 
power  or  worth  of  the  currency  is 
founded  on  the  entire  sum  of  the 
relative  estimates  formed  by  the 
population  of  its  possessions ; a 


* Tliis  ‘greater  ease’  ought  to  be  allowed  for  by  a diminution  in  the  times  of  the 
divided  work  ; but  as  the  proportion  of  times  would  remain  the  same,  I do  not  intro- 
duce this  unnecessary  complexity  into  the  calculation. 

f Compare  ‘Unto  this  Last,’  p.  115,  ct  seq. 
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change  in  this  estimate  in  any 
direction  (and  therefore  every 
change  in  the  national  character), 
instantly  alters  the  value  of  money, 
in  its  second  great  function  of 
commanding  labour.  But  we 
must  always  carefully  and  sternly 
distinguish  between  this  worth 
of  currency,  dependent  on  the 
conceived  or  appreciated  value  of 
what  it  represents,  and  the  worth 
of  it,  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
what  it  represents.  A currency  is 
true,  or  false,  in  proportion  to  the 
security  with  which  it  gives  claim 
to  the  possession  of  land,  house, 
horse,  or  picture ; but  a currency  is 
strong  or  weak,  worth  much,  or 
worth  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  estimate  in  which  the 
nation  holds  the  house,  horse,  or 
picture  which  is  claimed.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  English  currency 
has  been,  till  of  late,  largely  based 
on  the  national  estimate  of  horses 
and  of  wine  : so  that  a man  might 
always  give  any  price  to  furnish 
choicely  his  stable,  or  his  cellar ; 
and  receive  public  approval  there- 
fore : but  if  he  gave  the  same  sum 
to  furnish  his  library,  he  was  called 
mad,  or  a biblio-maniac.  And 
although  he  might  lose  his  fortune 
by  his  horses,  and  his  health  or  life 
by  his  cellar,  and  rarely  lost  either 
by  his  books,  he  was  yet  never 
called  a Hippo-maniac  nor  an  Oino- 
maniac;  but  only  Biblio-maniac, 
because  the  current  worth  of  money 
was  understood  to  be  legitimately 
founded  on  cattle  and  wine,  but 
not  on  literature.  The  prices  lately 
given  at  sales  for  pictures  and  MSS. 
indicate  some  tendency  to  change 
in  the  national  character  in  this 
respect,  so  that  the  worth  of  the 
currency  may  even  come  in  time  to 
rest,  in  an  acknowledged  manner, 
somewhat  on  the  state  and  keeping 
of  the  Bedford  missal,  as  well  as 
on  the  health  of  Caractacus  or 
Blink  Bonny ; and  old  pictures  be 
considered  property,  no  less  than 
old  port.  They  might  have  been 
so  before  now,  but  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  choose  the  one  than  the 
other. 

Now,  observe,  all  these  sources 
of  variation  in  the  power  of  the 
currency  exist,  wholly  irrespective 
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of  the  influences  of  vice,  indo- 
lence, and  improvidence.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed,  through- 
out the  analysis,  every  professing 
labourer  to  labour  honestly, 
heartily,  and  in  harmony  with  his 
fellows.  We  have  now  to  bring 
farther  into  the  calculation  the 
effects  of  relative  industry,  honour, 
and  forethought ; and  thus  to  follow 
out  the  bearings  of  our  second  in- 
quiry : Who  are  the  holders  of  the 
Store  and  Currency,  and  in  what 
proportions  ? 

This,  however,  we  must  reserve 
for  our  next  paper — noticing  here 
only  that,  however  distinct  the 
several  branches  of  the  subject  are, 
radically,  they  are  so  interwoven 
in  their  issues  that  we  cannot 
rightly  treat  any  one,  till  we  have 
taken  cognizance  of  all.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  the  currency  in  pro- 
portion to  number  of  population 
is  materially  influenced  by  the 
number  of  the  holders  in  proportion 
to  the  non-holders ; and  this  again, 
by  the  number  of  holders  of  goods, 
or  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  non- 
holders of  goods.  For  as,  by  defi- 
nition, the  currency  is  a claim  to 
goods  which  are  not  possessed,  its 
quantity  indicates  the  number  of 
claimants  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  holders ; and  the  force 
and  complexity  of  claim.  For  if 
the  claims  be  not  complex,  cur- 
rency as  a means  of  exchange 
may  be  very  small  in  quantity. 
A sells  some  corn  to  B,  receiving 
a promise  from  B to  pay  in  cattle, 
which  A then  hands  over  to  C,  to 
get  some  wine.  C in  due  time 
claims  the  cattle  from  B ; and  B 
takes  back  his  promise.  These  ex- 
changes have,  or  might  have  been, 
all  effected  with  a single  coin  or 
promise ; and  the  proportion  of  the 
currency  to  the  store  would  in  such 
circumstances  indicate  only  the 
circulating  vitality  of  it — that  is  to 
say,  the  quantity  and  convenient 
divisibility  of  that  part  of  the  store 
which  the  habits  of  the  nation  keep 
in  circulation.  If  a cattle  breeder 
is  content  to  live  with  his  house- 
hold chiefly  on  meat  and  milk,  and 
does  not  want  rich  furniture,  or 
jewels,  or  books — if  a wine  and 
corn  grower  maintains  himself  and 
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his  men  chiefly  on  grapes  and 
bread if  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  families  weave  and  spin  the 
clothing  of  the  household,  and  the 
nation,  as  a whole,  remains  content 
with  the  produce  of  its  own  soil 
and  the  work  of  its  own  hands,  it 
has  little  occasion  for  circulating 
media.  It  pledges  and  promises 
little  and  seldom ; exchanges  only 
so  far  as  exchange  is  necessary  for 
life.  The  store  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple in  whose  hands  it  is  found,  and 
money  is  little  needed  either  as  an 
expression  of  right,  or  practical 
means  of  division  and  exchange. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  habits 
of  the  nation  become  complex  and 
fantastic  (and  they  may  be  both, 
without  therefore  being  civilized), 
its  circulating  medium  must  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  its  store. 
If  every  one  wants  a little  of  every- 
thing,— if  food  must  be  of  many 
kinds,  and  dress  of  many  fashions, — 
if  multitudes  live  by  work  which, 
ministering  to  fancy,  has  its  pay 
measured  by  fancy,  so  that  large 
prices  will  be  given  by  one  person 
for  what  is  valueless  to  another, — 
if  there  are  great  inequalities  of 
knowledge,  causing  great  in- 
equalities of  estimate, — and  finally, 
and  worst  of  all,  if  the  currency 
itself,  from  its  largeness,  and 
the  power  which  the  possession 
of  it  implies,  becomes  the  sole 
object  of  desire  with  large  num- 
bers of  the  nation,  so  that  the 
holding  of  it  is  disputed  among 
them  as  the  main  object  of  life : — • 
in  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  the 
currency  enlarges  in  proportion  to 
the  store,  and  as  a means  of  ex- 
change and  division,  as  a bond  of 
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right,  and  as  an  expression  of  pas- 
sion, plays  a more  and  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  nation’s  deal- 
ings, character,  and  life. 

Against  which  part,  when,  as  a 
bond  of  Right,  it  becomes  too  con- 
spicuous and  too  burdensome,  the 
popular  voice  is  apt  to  be  raised  in 
a violent  and  irrational  manner, 
leading  to  revolution  instead  of 
remedy.  Whereas  all  possibility  of 
Economy  depends  on  the  clear  as- 
sertion and  maintenance  of  this 
bond  of  right,  however  burden- 
some. The  first  necessity  of  all 
economical  government  is  to  secure 
the  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able working  of  the  great  law  of 
Property — that  a man  who  works 
for  a thing  shall  be  allowed  to  get 
it,  keep  it,  and  consume  it,  in 
peace ; and  that  he  who  does  not  eat 
his  cake  to-day,  shall  be  seen,  with- 
out grudging,  to  have  his  cake  to- 
morrow. This,  I say,  is  the  first 
point  to  be  secured  by  social  law ; 
without  this,  no  political  advance, 
nay,  no  political  existence,  is  in 
any  sort  possible.  Whatever  evil, 
luxury,  iniquity,  may  seem  to  re- 
sult from  it,  this  is  nevertheless 
the  first  of  all  Equities ; and  to  the 
enforcement  of  this,  by  law  and  by 
police-truncheon,  the  nation  must 
always  primarily  set  its  mind — 
that  the  cupboard  door  may  have  a 
firm  lock  to  it,  and  no  man’s  dinner 
be  carried  off  by  the  mob,  on  its 
way  home  from  the  baker’s.  Which, 
thus  fearlessly  asserting,  we  shall 
endeavour  in  next  paper  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  may  be  practicable 
for  the  mob  itself,  also,  in  due 
breadth  of  dish,  to  have  dinners  to 
carry  home. 


Erratum. — No.  cccxc.  p.  790,  line  2nd  from  bottom,  for  ‘moneys,' 

read  ‘ always.’ 
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that  he  should  not  fall  in  with 
enough  grass  and  water  for  them 
on  his  road  to  Cooper’s  Creek.  His 
party  wandered  on  until  the  end  of 
April,  without  reaching  Cooper’s 
Creek.  Two  of  them  being  dead 
and  one  on  the  point  of  death, 
Wright  was  just  about  to  return  to 
the  Darling,  when  he  fell  in  with 
Brahe  and  his  three  companions, 
who  were  coming  from  the  depot 
with  twelve  horses  and  six  camels. 
W right  and  Brahe  revisited  the 
depot  in  company,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  examine  the 
cache,  no  alteration  haviug,  through 
an  oversight,  been  made  in  the  in- 
scription which  indicated  it  when 
Burke’s  last  despatch  was  deposited. 
On  the  journey  back  to  Menindie, 
one  of  Brahe’s  party  died.  Howitt, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to 
track  the  expedition,  alarm  being 
felt  in  Melbourne  at  the  long  time 
which  had  elapsed  without  tidings 
of  it,  met  Brahe,  who  had  been 
sent  on  by  Wright  with  despatches. 
He  returned  with  Brahe  to  Mel- 
bourne ; his  party  was  strengthened, 
and  at  its  head  he  made  the  dis- 
coveries we  have  already  related. 
He  was  then  commissioned  to  con- 
vey the  remains  of  Burke  and 
Wills  to  Melbourne — a mistaken 
manifestation  of  respect,  we  must 
think — the  noble  fellows  should 


have  been  left  to  slumber  in  the 
soil  they  had  consecrated  by  their 
heroism. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to 
report  upon  their  fate  have  saddled 
Wright  with  the  main  responsi- 
bility of  the  ‘ whole  of  the  disas- 
ters of  the  expedition,  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  Gray.’ 
Howitt’s  was  not  the  only  expedi- 
tion organized  to  search  for  the 
missing  explorers ; one  sent  out 
by  South  Australia  discovered  the 
graves  and  remains  of  several 
Europeans  who  had  been  killed 
after  a sharp  conflict,  and  par- 
tially eaten  by  the  blacks.  The 
South  Australian  leader  naturally 
thought  that  the  picked  skeletons 
were  those  of  Burke’s  party.  Under 
this  impression  he  was  led  on  to 
fancy  that  he  could  detect  traces 
of  camels  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  in  which  the  graves 
were  found.  Who  were  their  ten- 
ants is,  we  believe,  still  a mystery. 

In  conclusion,  the  good  land 
which  Burke  and  Wills  discovered 
is  rapidly  being  settled,  and  a new 
colony,  with  a capital  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  will  probably  soon 
be  formed.  Its  1 anniversary  day  ’ 
should  be  made  that  on  which  the 
brave  wanderers  from  the  Yarra 
Yarra  first  found  the  waters  of  the 
Flinders  salt.* 

R R 


* Landsborough  and  M‘K  inlay,  two  of  those  sent  out  in  search  of  the  Victorian 
explorers,  have,  like  them,  completely  traversed  Australia ; one  starting  from  the  north, 
the  other  from  the  south.  The  flood  which  turned  M'Kinlay  from  his  prescribed 
course  proves  that  sudden  liquidity,  rather  than  permanent  aridity,  is  the  real  charac- 
teristic calculated  to  deter  squatters  from  settling  in  Central  Australia.  According  to 
the  last  Australian  advices,  Howitt  was  expected  to  reach  Melbourne  in  November, 
bringing  with  him  the  remains  of  the  two  gallant  fellows  whose  feats  and  fates  we 
have  chronicled. 
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ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Being  a Sequel  to  Papers  which  appeared  in  the  1 Comhill  Magazine .’ 

By  John  Buskin. 


~|T  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
•*-  the  last  paper  that  our  present 
task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of 
holders  of  store  to  holders  of  cur- 
rency ; and  of  both  to  those  who 
hold  neither.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  determine  on  which 
side  we  are  to  place  substances 
such  as  gold,  commonly  known  as 
bases  of  currency.  By  aid  of  pre- 
vious definitions  the  reader  will 
now  be  able  to  understand  closer 
statements  than  have  yet  been 
possible. 

The  currency  of  any  country 
consists  of  every  document  acknow- 
ledging debt  which  is  transferable 
in  the  country. 

This  transferableness  depends 
upon  its  intelligibility  and  credit. 
Its  intelligibility  depends  chiefly 
on  the  difficulty  of  forging  any- 
thing like  it ; — its  credit  much  on 
national  character,  but  ultimately 
always  on  the  existence  of  substan- 
tial means  of  meeting  its  demand. 

As  the  degrees  of  transferable- 
ness are  variable,  (some  documents 
passing  only  in  certain  places,  and 
others  passing,  if  at  all,  for  less 
than  their  inscribed  value),  both 
the  mass  and,  so  to  speak,  fluidity, 
of  the  currency,  are  variable.  True 
or  perfect  currency  flows  freely, 
like  a pure  stream ; it  becomes 
sluggish  or  stagnant  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  less  transferable 
matter  which  mixes  with  it,  adding 
to  its  bulk,  but  diminishing  its 
purity.  Substances  of  intrinsic 
value,  such  as  gold,  mingle  also 
with  the  currency,  and  increase, 
while  they  modify,  its  power ; these 
are  carried  by  it  as  stones  are  car- 
ried by  a torrent,  sometimes  mo- 
mentarily impeding,  sometimes 
concentrating  its  force,  but  not 
affecting  its  purity.  These  sub- 
stances of  intrinsic  value  may  be 
also  stamped  or  signed  so  as  to  be- 
come acknowledgments  of  debt, 
and  then  become,  so  far  as  they  ope- 
rate independently  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  part  of  the  real  currency. 


Deferring  consideration  of  minor 
forms  of  currency,  consisting  of 
documents  bearing  private  signa- 
ture, we  will  examine  the  principle 
of  legally  authorized  or  national 
currency. 

This,  in  its  perfect  condition,  is 
a form  of  public  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  so  regulated  and  divided 
that  any  person  presenting  a com- 
modity of  tried  worth  in  the  public 
market,  shall,  if  he  please,  receive 
in  exchange  for  it  a document  giv- 
ing him  claim  to  the  return  of  its 
equivalent,  (i)  in  any  place,  (2)  at 
any  time,  and  (3)  in  any  kind. 

When  currency  is  quite  healthy 
and  vital,  the  persons  entrusted 
with  its  management  are  always 
able  to  give  on  demand  either, 

A.  The  assigning  document  for  the 
assigned  quantity  of  goods.  Or, 

B.  The  assigned  quantity  of  goods 
for  the  assigning  document. 

If  they  cannot  give  document 
for  goods,  the  national  exchange  is 
at  fault. 

If  they  cannot  give  goods  for 
document,  the  national  credit  is 
at  fault. 

The  nature  and  power  of  the 
document  are  therefore  to  be  exa- 
mined under  the  three  relations 
which  it  bears  to  Place,  Time,  and 
Kind. 

1.  It  gives  claim  to  the  return 
of  equivalent  wealth  in  any  Place. 
Its  use  in  this  function  is  to  save 
carriage,  so  that  parting  with  a 
bushel  of  corn  in  London,  we  may 
receive  an  order  for  a bushel  of 
corn  at  the  Antipodes,  or  elsewhere. 
To  be  perfect  in  this  use,  the  sub- 
stance of  currency  must  be  to'the 
maximum  portable,  credible,  and 
intelligible.  Its  non-acceptance 
or  discredit  results  always  from 
some  form  of  ignorance  or  dis- 
honour: so  far  as  such  interruptions 
rise  out  of  differences  in  denomi- 
nation, there  is  no  ground  for  their 
continuance  among  civilized  na- 
tions. It  may  be  convenient  in 
one  country  to  use  chiefly  copper 
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fur  coinage,  in  another  silver,  and 
in  another  gold, — reckoning  ac- 
cordingly in  centimes,  francs,  or 
sequins : but  that  a French  franc 
should  be  different  in  weight  from 
an  English  shilling,  and  an  Aus- 
trian zwanziger  vary  in  weight 
and  alloy  from  both,  is  wanton  loss 
of  commercial  power. 

2.  It  gives  claim  to  the  return 
of  equivalent  wealth  at  any  Time. 
In  this  second  use,  currency  is  the 
exponent  of  accumulation : it  ren- 
ders the  laying  up  of  store  at  the 
command  of  individuals  unlimitedly 
possible  ; — whereas,  but  for  its  in- 
tervention, all  gathering  would  be 
confined  within  certain  limits  by 
the  bulk  of  property,  or  by  its 
decay,  or  the  difficulty  of  its  guar- 
dianship. ‘ I will  pull  down  my 
barns  and  build  greater,’  cannot  be 
a daily  saying  ; and  all  material  in- 
vestment is  enlargement  of  care. 
The  national  currency  transfers  the 
guardianship  of  the  store  to  many ; 
and  preserves  to  the  original  pro- 
ducer the  right  of  re-entering  on 
its  possession  at  any  future  period. 

3.  It  gives  claim  (practical, 
though  not  legal)  to  the  return  of 
equivalent  wealth  in  any  Kind. 
It  is  a transferable  right,  not 
merely  to  this  or  that,  but  to  any- 
thing ; and  its  power  in  this  func- 
tion is  proportioned  to  the  range 
of  choice.  If  you  give  a child  an 
apple  or  a toy,  you  give  him  a de- 
terminate pleasure,  but  if  you  give 
him  a penny,  an  indeterminate  one, 
proportioned  to  the  range  of  se- 
lection offered  by  the  shops  in  the 
village.  The  power  of  the  world’s 
currency  is  similarly  in  proportion 
to  tbe  openness  of  the  world’s  fair, 
and,  commonly,  enhanced  by  the 
brilliancy  of  external  aspect,  rather 
than  solidity  of  its  wares. 

We  have  said  that  the  currency 
consists  of  orders  for  equivalent 
goods.  If  equivalent,  their  quality 


must  be  guaranteed.  The  kinds  of 
goods  chosen  for  specific  claim 
must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  test, 
while,  also,  that  a store  may  be 
kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of 
the  currency,  smallness  of  bulk, 
with  great  relative  value,  is  desir- 
able ; and  indestructibility,  over  at 
least  a certain  period,  essential. 

Such  indestructibility,  and  faci- 
lity of  being  tested,  are  united  in 
gold ; its  intrinsic  value  is  great,  and 
its  imaginary  value  greater ; so  that, 
partly  through  indolence,  partly 
through  necessity  and  want  of 
organization,  most  nations  have 
agreed  to  take  gold  for  the  only 
basis  of  their  currencies  ; — with 
this  grave  disadvantage,  that  its 
portability  enabling  the  metal  to 
become  an  active  part  of  the 
medium  of  exchange,  the  stream  of 
the  currency  itself  becomes  opaque 
with  gold — half  currency  and  half 
commodity,  in  unison  of  functions 
which  partly  neutralize,  partly  en- 
hance each  other’s  force. 

They  partly  neutralize,  since 
in  so  far  as  the  gold  is  commo- 
dity, it  is  bad  currency,  because 
liable  to  sale  ; and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  currency,  it  is  bad  commodity, 
because  its  exchange  value  inter- 
feres with  its  practical  use.  Espe- 
cially its  employment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  arts  becomes  un- 
safe on  account  of  its  liability  to 
be  melted  down  for  exchange. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance, 
since  in  so  far  as  the  gold  has 
acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is 
good  currency,  because  everywhere 
acceptable  ; and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
legal  exchangeable  value,  its  worth 
as  a commodity  is  increased.  We 
want  no  gold  in  the  form  of  dust 
or  crystal ; but  we  seek  for  it 
coined,  because  in  that  form  it  will 
pay  baker  and  butcher.  And  this 
worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs 
a large  quantity  in  that  use,*  but 


* The  waste  of  labour  in  obtaining  the  gold,  though  it  cannot  be  estimated  by 
help  of  any  existing  data,  may  be  understood  in  its  bearing  on  entire  economy  by 
supposing  it  limited  to  transactions  between  two  persons.  If  two  farmers  in 
Australia  have  been  exchanging  corn  and  cattle  with  each  other  for  years,  keeping 
their  accounts  of  reciprocal  debt  in  any  simple  way,  the  sum  of  the  possessions  ot‘ 
either  would  not  be  diminished,  though  the  part  of  it  which  was  lent  or  borrowed 
were  only  reckoned  by  marks  on  a stone,  or  notches  on  a tree  ; and  the  one  counted 
hiuiself  accordingly,  so  many  scratches,  or  so  many  notches,  better  than  the  other.  But 
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greatly  increases  the  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  the  quantity  used 
in  the  arts.  Thus,  in  brief,  the 
force  of  the  functions  is  increased, 
but  their  precision  blunted,  by  their 
unison. 

These  inconveniences,  however, 
attach  to  gold  as  a basis  of  cur- 
rency on  account  of  its  portability 
and  preciousness.  But  a far  greater 
inconvenience  attaches  to  it  as  the 
only  legal  basis  of  currency. 
Imagine  gold  to  be  only  attainable 
in  masses  weighing  several  pounds 
each,  and  its  value,  like  that  of 
malachite  or  marble,  proportioned 
to  its  largeness  of  bulk  ; — it  could 
not  then  get  itself  confused  with 
the  currency  in  daily  use,  but  it 
might  still  remain  as  its  basis  ; and 
this  second  inconvenience  would 
still  affect  it,  namely,  that  its  sig- 
nificance as  an  expression  of  debt, 
varies,  as  that  of  every  other  article 
would,  with  the  popular  estimate 
of  its  desirableness,  and  with  the 
quantity  offered  in  the  market. 
My  power  of  obtaining  other  goods 
for  gold  depends  always  on  the 
strength  of  public  passion  for  gold, 
and  on  the  limitation  of  its  quan- 
tity, so  that  when  either  of  two 
things  happen — that  the  world 
esteems  gold  less,  or  finds  it  more 
easily — my  right  of  claim  is  in 
that  degree  effaced ; and  it  has 
been  even  gravely  maintained  that 
a discovery  of  a mountain  of  gold 
would  cancel  the  National  Debt ; 
in  other  words,  that  men  may  be 
paid  for  what  costs  much  in  what 
costs  nothing.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  sudden 


convulsion  in  this  respect ; the 
world  will  not  rapidly  increase  in 
wisdom  so  as  to  despise  gold,  and 
perhaps  may  even  desire  it  more 
eagerly  the  more  easily  it  is  ob- 
tained; nevertheless,  the  right  of 
debt  ought  not  to  rest  on  a basis 
of  imagination ; nor  should  the 
frame  of  a national  currency  vibrate 
with  every  miser’s  panic  and  every 
merchant’s  imprudence. 

There  are  two  methods  of  avoid- 
ing this  insecurity,  which  would 
have  been  fallen  upon  long  ago,  if, 
instead  of  calculating  the  condi- 
tions of  the  supply  of  gold,  men 
bad  only  considered  how  the  world 
might  live  and  manage  its  affairs 
without  gold  at  all.* *  One  is,  to  base 
the  currency  on  substances  of  truer 
intrinsic  value  ; the  other,  to  base  it 
on  several  substances  instead  of 
one.  If  lean  only  claim  gold,thedis- 
covery  of  a golden  mountain  starves 
me  ; but  if  I can  claim  bread,  the 
discovery  of  a continent  of  corn- 
fields need  not  trouble  me.  If,  how- 
ever, I wish  to  exchange  my  bread 
for  other  things,  a good  harvest 
will  for  the  time  limit  my  power 
in  this  respect ; but  if  I can  claim 
either  bread,  iron,  or  silk  at  plea- 
sure, the  standard  of  value  has 
three  feet  instead  of  one,  and  will 
be  proportionately  firm.  Thus,  ul- 
timate y the  steadiness  of  currency 
depends  upon  the  breadth  of  its 
base  ; but  the  difficulty  of  organi- 
zation increasing  with  this  breadth, 
the  discovery  of  the  condition  at 
once  safest  and  most  convenientt 
can  only  be  by  long  analysis,  which 
must  for  the  present  be  deferred. 


it  ■would  soon  be  seriously  diminished  if,  discovering  gold  in  their  fields,  each 
resolved  only  to  accept  golden  couuters  for  a reckoning  ; and  accordingly,  whenever 
he  wanted  a sack  of  corn  or  a cow,  was  obliged  to  go  and  wash  sand  for  a week  before 
he  could  get  the  means  of  giving  a receipt  for  them. 

* It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  curious  futility  of  discussions  such  as  that  which 
lately  occupied  a section  of  the  British  Association,  on  the  absorption  of  gold,  while  no 
one  can  produce  even  the  simplest  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  inquiry.  To  take 
the  first  occurring  one, — What  means  have  we  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  gold 
employed  this  year  in  the  toilettes  of  the  women  of  Europe  (not  to  speak  of  Asia) ; 
and,  supposing  it  known,  what  means  of  conjecturing  the  weight  by  which,  next  year, 
their  fancies,  and  the  changes  of  style  among  their  jewellers,  will  diminish  or  increase 
it  ? 

f See,  in  Pope’s  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  his  sketch  of  the  difficulties  and  uses 
of  a currency  literally  ‘ pecuniary’ — 

‘His  Grace  will  game — to  White’s  a bull  be  led,’  &c. 
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Gold  or  silver*  may  always  be  re- 
tained in  limited  use,  as  a luxury 
of  coinage  and  questionless  stan- 
dard, of  one  weight  and  alloy 
among  all  nations,  varying  only  in 
the  die.  The  purity  of  coinage, 
when  metallic,  is  closely  indicative 
of  the  honesty  of  the  system  of  re- 
venue, and  even  of  the  general 
dignity  of  the  State. t 

Whatever  the  article  or  articles 
may  be  which  the  national  cur- 
rency promises  to  pay,  a premium 
on  that  article  indicates  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  government  in  that 
proportion,  the  division  of  its  assets 
being  restrained  only  by  the  re- 
maining confidence  of  the  holders 
of  notes  in  the  return  of  prosperity 
to  the  firm.  Incontrovertible  cur- 
rencies, those  of  forced  accept- 
ance, or  of  unlimited  issue,  are 
merely  various  modes  of  disguising 
taxation,  and  delaying  its  pressure, 
until  it  is  too  late  to  interfere  with 
its  causes.  To  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  such  disguise  would 
have  been  among  the  first  results 
of  a true  economical  science,  had 
any  such  existed ; but  there  have 
been  too  many  motives  for  the 
concealment,  so  long  as  it  could 
by  any  artifices  be  maintained,  to 
permit  hitherto  even  the  founding 
of  such  a science. 

And  indeed,  it  is  only  through 
evil  conduct,  wilfully  persisted  in, 
that  there  is  any  embarrassment 
either  in  the  theory  or  working 
of  currency.  No  exchequer  is  ever 
embarrassed,  nor  is  any  financial 
question  difficult  of  solution,  when 
people  keep  their  practice  honest, 
and  their  heads  cool.  But  when 
governments  lose  all  office  of  pilot- 
age, protection,  scrutiny,  and  wit- 
ness ; and  live  only  in  magnificence 
of  proclaimed  larceny,  effulgent 
mendacity,  and  polished  mendicity : 
or  when  the  people,  choosing  Spe- 
culation (the  s usually  redundant 


in  the  spelling)  instead  of  Toil,  pur- 
sue no  dishonesty  with  chastise- 
ment, that  each  may  with  impunity 
take  his  dishonest  turn  ; and  en- 
large their  lust  of  wealth  through 
ignorance  of  its  use,  making  their 
harlot  of  the  dust,  and  setting  Earth 
the  Mother  at  the  mercy  of  Earth 
the  Destroyer,  so  that  she  has  to  seek 
in  hell  the  children  she  left  playing 
in  the  meadows, — there  are  no 
tricks  of  financial  terminology  that 
will  save  them ; all  signature  and 
mintage  do  but  magnify  the  ruin 
they  retard  ; and  even  the  riches 
that  remain,  stagnant  or  current, 
change  only  from  the  slime  of 
Avernus  to  the  sand  of  Plilegethon ; 
— quicksand  at  the  embouchure  ; — 
land  fluently  recommended  by  re- 
cent auctioneers  as  ‘ eligible  for 
building  leases.’ 

Finally,  then,  the  power  of  true 
currency  is  fourfold. 

1.  Credit  power.  Its  worth  in 
exchange,  dependent  on  public 
opinion  of  the  stability  and  honesty 
of  the  issuer. 

2.  Real  worth.  Supposing  the 
gold,  or  whatever  else  the  currency 
expressly  promises,  to  be  required 
from  the  issuer,  for  all  his  notes ; 
and  that  the  call  cannot  be  met  in 
full.  Then  the  actual  worth  of  the 
document  (whatever  its  credit 
power)  would  be,  and  its  actual 
worth  at  any  moment  is  to  be  de- 
fined as  being,  what  the  division  of 
the  assets  of  the  issuer,  and  his 
subsequent  will  to  work,  would 
produce  for  it. 

3.  The  exchange  power  of  its 
base.  Granting  that  we  can  get 
five  pounds  in  gold  for  our  note, 
it  remains  a question  how  much 
of  other  things  we  can  get  for  five 
pounds  in  gold.  The  more  of  other 
things  exist,  and  the  less  gold,  the 
greater  this  power. 

4.  The  power  over  labour,  exer- 
cised by  the  given  quantity  of  the 


* Perhaps  both  ; perhaps  silver  only.  It  may  be  found  expedient  ultimately  to 
leave  gold  free  for  use  iu  the  arts.  As  a means  of  reckoning,  the  standard  might  be, 
and  in  some  cases  has  already  been,  entirely  ideal. — See  Mill’s  Political  Economy, 
book  iii.  chap.  7,  at  beginning^ 

+ The  purity  of  the  stator  and  sequin  were  not  without  significance  of  the  state  of 
intellect,  art,  and  policy,  both  in  Athens  and  Venice; — a fact  first  impressed  upon  mo 
ten  years  ago,  when,  in  Venetian  architecture,  I found  no  purchase- 

able  gold  pure  enough  to  gild  them  with,  but  that  of  the  old  Venetian  sequin. 
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base,  or^of  the  things  to  be  got 
for  it.  The  question  in  this  case 
is,  how  much,  work,  and  (question 
of  questions)  whose  work,  is  to  be 
liad  for  the  food  which  five  pounds 
will  buy.  This  depends  on  the 
number  of  the  population,  on  their 
gifts,  and  on  their  dispositions, 
with  which,  down  to  their  slightest 
humours,  and  up  to  their  strongest 
impulses,  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rency varies ; and  in  this  last  of  its 
ranges — the  range  of  passion,  price, 
or  praise,  (converso  in  pretium  Deo), 
is  at  once  least,  and  greatest. 

Such  being  the  main  conditions 
of  national  currency,  we  proceed 
to  examine  those  of  the  total 
currency,  under  the  broad  defi- 
nition, ‘ transferable  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt  among  the  many 
forms  of  which  there  are  in  effect 
only  two,  distinctly  opposed  ; 
namely,  the  acknowledgments  of 
debts  which  will  be  paid,  and  of 
debts  which  will  not.  Documents, 
whether  in  whole  or  part,  of  bad 
debt,  being  to  those  of  good  debt 
as  bad  money  to  bullion,  we  put 
for  the  present  these  forms  of  im- 
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posture  aside  (as  in  analysing  a 
metal  we  should  wash  it  clear  of 
dross),  and  then  range,  in  their 
exact  quantities,  the  true  currency 
of  the  country  on  one  side,  and  the 
store  or  property  of  the  country 
on  the  other.  We  place  gold,  and 
all  such  substances,  on  the  side  of 
documents,  as  far  as  they  operate 
by  signature ; — on  the  side  of  store 
as  far  as  they  operate  by  value. 
Then  the  currency  represents  the 
quantity  of  debt  in  the  country, 
and  the  store  the  quantity  of  its 
possession.  The  ownership  of  all 
the  property  is  divided  between 
the  holders  of  currency  and  holders 
of  store,  and  whatever  the  claim- 
ing value  of  the  currency  is  at  any 
moment,  that  value  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  riches  of  the 
storeholders,  the  deduction  being 
practically  made  in  the  payment 
of  rent  for  houses  and  lands,  of 
interest  on  stock,  and  in  other 
ways  to  be  hereafter  examined. 
At  present  I wish  only  to  note  the 
broad  relations  of  the  two  great 
classes— the  currency-holders  and 
store-holders. t Of  course  they  are 


* Under  which  term,  observe,  we  include  all  documents  of  debt  which,  being 
honest,  might  he  transferable,  though  they  practically  are  not  transferred  ; while  we 
exclude  all  documents  which  are  in  reality  worthless,  though  in  fact  transferred 
temporarily,  as  bad  money  is.  The  document  of  honest  debt,  not  transferred,  is  merely 
to  paper  currency  as  gold  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  to  that  of  bullion.  Much 
confusion  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  from  the  idea  that  withdrawal 
from  circulation  is  a definable  state,  whereas  it  is  a gradated  state,  and  indefinable. 
The  sovereign  in  my  pocket  is  withdrawn  from  circulation  as  long  as  I choose  to  keep  it 
there.  It  is  no  otherwise  withdrawn  if  I bury  it,  nor  even  if  I choose  to  make  it,  and 
others,  into  a golden  cup,  and  drink  out  of  them ; since  a rise  in  the  price  of  the  wine, 
or  of  other  things,  may  at  any  time  cause  me  to  melt  the  cup  and  throw  it  back  into 
currency  : and  the  bullion  operates  on  the  prices  of  the  things  in  the  market  as 
directly,  though  not  as  forcibly,  while  it  is  in  the  form  of  a cuj>,  as  it  does  in  the 
form  of  a sovereign.  No  calculation  can  he  founded  on  my  humour  in  either  case. 
If  I like  to  handle  rouleaus,  and  therefore  keep  a quantity  of  gold,  to  play  with,  in 
the  form  of  jointed  basaltic  columns,  it  is  all  one  in  its  effect  on  the  market  as  if  I 
kept  it  in  the  form  of  twisted  filigree,  or,  steadily  amicus  lamnas,  beat  the  narrow 
gold  pieces  into  broad  ones,  and  dined  off  them.  The  probability  is  greater  that  I 
break  the  rouleau  than  that  I melt  the  plate  ; but  the  increased  probability  is  not 
calculable.  Thus,  documents  are  only  withdrawn  from  the  currency  when  cancelled, 
and  bullion  when  it  is  so  effectually  lost  as  that  the  probability  of  finding  it  is  no 
greater  than  of  finding  new  gold  in  the  mine. 

T They  are  (up  to  the  amount  of  the  currency)  simply  creditors  and  debtors — the 
commercial  types  of  the  two  great  sects  of  humanity  which  those  words  describe  ; for 
debt  and  credit  are  of  course  merely  the  mercantile  forms  of  the  words  ‘duty’  and 
‘creed,’  which  give  the  central  ideas  : only  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  ‘faith’  than 
‘creed,’  because  creed  has  been  applied  carelessly  to  mere  forms  of  words.  Duty 
properly  signifies  whatever  in  substance  or  act  one  person  owes  to  another,  and  faith 
the  other’s  trust  in  his  rendering  it.  The  French  ‘devoir’  and  ‘ foi ’ are  fuller  andclearer 
words  than  ours  ; for,  faith  being  the  passive  of  fact,  foi  comes  straight  through  fides 
from  fio  ; and  the  French  keep  the  group  of  words  formed  from  the  infinitive — fieri, 
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partly  united,  most  monied  men 
having  possessions  of  land  or  other 
goods ; but  they  are  separate  in 
their  nature  and  functions.  The 
currency-holders  as  a class  regulate 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
store-holders  the  laws  of  it;  the 
currency-holders  determine  what 
shall  be  produced,  and  the  store- 
holders  the  conditions  of  its  pro- 
duction. Farther,  as  time  currency 
represents  by  definition  debts 
which  will  be  paid,  it  represents 
either  the  debtor’s  wealth,  or  his 
ability  and  willingness ; that  is  to 
say,  either  wealth  existing  in  his 
hands  transferred  to  him  by  the 
creditor,  or  wealth  which,  as  he 
is  at  some  time  surely  to  return 
it,  he  is  either  increasing,  or,  if 
diminishing,  has  the  will  and 
strength  to  reproduce.  A sound 
currency  therefore,  as  by  its  in- 
crease it  represents  enlarging  debt, 
represents  also  enlarging  means  ; 
but  in  this  curious  way,  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  it  marks  the 
deficiency  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  that  currency  had  not 
existed.* *  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
the  detritus  of  a mountain ; as- 
sume that  it  lies  at  a fixed  angle, 
and  the  more  the  detritus,  the 
larger  must  be  the  mountain  ; but 
it  would  have  been  larger  still,  had 
there  been  none. 

Finally,  though,  as  above  stated, 
every  man  possessing  money  has 
usually  also  some  property  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  his  imme- 


diate wants,  and  men  possessing 
property  usually  also  hold  cur- 
rency beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  their  immediate  exchanges,  it 
mainly  determines  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  whether  in 
their  eyes  the  money  is  an  adjunct 
of  the  property,  or  the  property  of 
the  money.  In  the  first  case  the 
holder’s  pleasure  is  in  his  posses- 
sions, and  in  his  money  subordi- 
nately,  as  the  means  of  bettering  or 
adding  to  them.  In  the  second, 
his  pleasure  is  in  his  money,  and 
in  his  possessions  only  as  repre- 
senting it.  In  the  first  case  the 
money  is  as  an  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  wealth,  rising  from 
it  and  raining  back  upon  it ; but 
in  the  second,  it  is  as  a deluge, 
with  the  wealth  floating,  and  for 
the  most  part  perishing  in  it.  The 
shortest  distinction  between  the 
men  is  that  the  one  wishes  always 
to  buy,  and  the  other  to  sell. 

Such  being  the  great  relations  of 
the  classes,  their  several  characters 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  nation ; for  on  the  character  of 
the  store-holders  depends  the  pre- 
servation, display,  and  serviceable- 
ness of  its  wealth  ; — on  that  of  the 
currency-holders  its  nature,  and  in 
great  part  its  distribution ; on  that 
of  both,  its  reproduction. 

The  store-holders  are  either  con- 
structive, neutral,  or  destructive; 
and  in  subsequent  papers  we  shall, 
with  respect  to  every  kind  of 
wealth,  examine  the  relative  power 
of  the  store-holder  for  its  improve- 


‘sefier,’  ‘se  defier,’  ‘ defiance,’  and  the  grand  following  ‘defi.’  Our  English  ‘affiance,’ 
‘defiance,  ‘confidence,’  ‘diffidence,’  retain  accurate  meanings;  but  our  ‘faithful’ 
has  become  obscure  from  being  used  for  ‘ faith  worthy,’  as  well  as  ‘ full  of  faith.’ 
* His  name  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True.’ 

Trust  is  the  passive  of  true  saying,  as  faith  is  the  passive  of  due  doing  ; and  the 
right  learning  of  these  etymologies,  which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  only  to  be  learned 
‘ by  heart,’  is  of  considerably  more  importance  to  the  youth  of  a nation  than  its 
reading  and  ciphering. 

* For  example,  suppose  an  active  peasant,  having  got  his  ground  into  good  order 
and  built  himself  a comfortable  house,  finding  still  time  on  his  hands,  sees  oue  of  his 
neighbours  little  able  to  work,  and  ill  lodged,  and  offers  to  build  him  also  a house,  and 
to  put  his  land  in  order,  on  condition  of  receiving  for  a given  period  rent  for  the  build- 
ing and  tithe  of  the  fruits.  The  offer  is  accepted,  and  a document  given  promissory  of 
rent  and  tithe.  This  note  is  money.  It  can  only  be  good  money  if  the  man  who  lias 
incurred  the  debt  so  far  recovers  his  strength  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
help  he  has  received,  and  meet  tbe  demand  of  the  note  ; if  he  lets  his  house  fall  to 
ruin,  and  his  field  to  waste,  his  promissory  note  will  soon  be  valueless  : but  the 
existence  of  the  note  at  all  is  a consequence  of  his  not  having  worked  so  stoutly  as 
the  other.  Let  him  gain  as  much  as  to  be  able  to  pay  back  the  entire  debt ; the  note 
is  cancelled,  and  we  have  two  rich  store-holders  and  no  currency. 
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mont  or  destruction  ; and  we  shall 
then  find  it  to  be  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  to  the  nation 
in  whose  hands  the  thing  is  put, 
than  how  much  of  it  is  got;  and 
that  the  character  of  the  holders 
may  be  conjectured  by  the  quality 
of  the  store,  for  such  and  such  a 
man  always  asks  for  such  and  such 
a thing:  nor  only  asks  for  it,  but 
if  to  be  bettered,  betters  it:  so  that 
possession  and  possessor  recipro- 
cally act  on  each  other  through 
the  entire  sum  of  national  pos- 
session. The  base  nation  asking 
for  base  things  sinks  daily  to 
deeper  vileness  of  nature  and  of 
use  ; while  the  noble  nation,  asking 
for  noble  things,  rises  dady  into 
diviner  eminence  in  both ; the 
tendency  to  degradation  being 
surely  marked  by  dra^la,  careless- 
ness as  to  the  hands  in  which 
things  are  put,  competition  for  the 
acquisition  of  them,  disorderliness 
in  accumulation,  inaccuracy  in 
reckoning,  and  bluntness  in  con- 
ception as  to  the  entire  nature  of 
possession. 

Now,  the  currency-holders  al- 
ways increase  in  number  and  influ- 
ence in  proportion  to  the  bluntness 
of  nature  and  clumsiness  of  the 
store-holders ; for  the  less  use 
people  can  make  of  things  the 
more  they  tire  of  them,  and  want 
to  change  them  for  something  else, 
and  all  frequency  of  change  in- 
creases the  quantity  and  power  of 
currency ; while  the  large  currency- 
holder  himself  is  essentially  a per- 
son who  never  has  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
will  have,  and  proceeds,  therefore, 
in  vague  collection  and  aggregation, 
with  more  and  more  infuriate  pas- 
sion, urged  by  complacency  in  pro- 
gress, and  pride  of  conquest. 

While,  however,  there  is  this  ob- 
scurity in  the  nature  of  possession 
of  currency,  there  is  a charm  in  the 
absoluteness  of  it,  which  is  to  some 
people  very  enticing.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  real  property  others 
must  partly  share.  The  groom  has 
some  enjoyment  of  the  stud,  and 
the  gardener  of  the  garden ; but  the 


money  is,  or  seems  shut  up ; it  is 
wholly  enviable.  No  one  else  can 
have  part  in  any  complacencies 
arising  from  it. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  com- 
parison is  also  a great  thing  to  un- 
imaginative people.  They  know 
always  they  are  so  much  better 
than  they  were,  in  money;  so  much 
better  than  others,  in  money ; wit 
cannot  be  so  compared,  nor  charac- 
ter. My  neighbour  cannot  be  con- 
vinced I am  wiser  than  he  is,  but 
he  can  that  I am  worth  so  much 
more ; and  the  universality  of  the 
conviction  is  no  less  flattering  than 
its  clearness.  Only  a few  can  un- 
derstand, none  measure,  superiori- 
ties in  other  things ; but  everybody 
can  understand  money,  and  count  it. 

Now,  these  various  temptations 
to  accumulation  would  be  politi- 
cally harmless  if  what  was  vainly 
accumulated  had  any  fair  chance 
of  being  wisely  spent.  For  as  ac- 
cumulation cannot  go  on  for  ever, 
but  must  some  day  end  in  its  re- 
verse— if  this  reverse  were  indeed 
a beneficial  distribution  and  use,  as 
irrigation  from  reservoir,  the  fever 
of  gathering,  though  perilous  to 
the  gatherer,  might  be  serviceable 
to  the  community.  But  it  con- 
stantly happens  (so  constantly,  that 
it  may  be  stated  as  a political  law 
having  few  exceptions),  that  what 
is  unreasonably  gathered  is  also 
unreasonably  spent  by  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  it  finally  falls. 
Very  frequently  it  is  spent  in  war, 
or  else  in  a stupifying  luxury,  twice 
hurtful,  both  in  being  indulged  by 
the  rich  and  witnessed  by  the  poor. 
So  that  the  mat  tener  and  mol  dare 
are  as  correlative  as  complemen- 
tary colours;  and  the  circulation 
of  wealth,  which  ought  to  be  soft, 
steady,  strong,  far-sweeping,  and 
full  of  warmth,  like  the  Gulf  stream, 
being  narrowed  into  an  eddy,  and 
concentrated  on  a point,  changes 
into  the  alternate  suction  and 
surrender  of  Charybdis.  Which  is 
indeed,  I doubt  not,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  marvellous  fable,  ‘ in- 
finite,’ as  Bacon  said  of  it,  ‘ in 
matter  of  meditation.’* 


* It  is  a strange  habit  of  wise  humanity  to  speak  in  enigmas  only,  so  that  the 
highest  truths  ancl  usefullest  laws  must  Le  hunted  for  through  whole  picture-galleries 
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This  disease  of  desire  having 
especial  relation  to  the  great  art  of 
Exchange,  or  Commerce,  we  must, 
in  order  to  complete  our  code  of 
first  principles,  shortly  state  the 
nature  and  limits  of  that  art. 


As  the  currency  conveys  right  of 
choice  out  of  many  things  in  ex- 
change for  one,  so  Commerce  is  the 
agency  by  which  the  power  of 
choice  is  obtained  ; and  countries 
producing  only  timber  can  obtain 
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of  dreams,  which  to  the  vulgar  seem  dreams  only.  Thus  Homer,  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, Plato,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Goethe,  have  hidden  all  that  is  chiefly 
serviceable  in  their  work,  and  in  all  the  various  literature  they  absorbed  and  re- 
embodied, under  types  which  have  rendered  it  quite  useless  to  the  multitude.  What 
is  worse,  the  two  primal  declarers  of  moral  discovery,  Homer  and  Plato,  are  partly 
at  issue  ; for  Plato’s  logical  power  quenched  his  imagination,  and  he  became  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  purely  imaginative  element  either  in  poetry  or  painting,  he 
therefore  somewhat  overrates  the  pure  discipline  of  passionate  art  in  song  and  music, 
and  misses  that  of  meditative  art.  There  is,  however,  a deeper  reason  for  his 
distrust  of  Homer.  His  love  of  justice,  and  reverently  religious  nature  made  him 
dread,  as  death,  every  form  of  fallacy  ; but  chiefly,  fallacy  respecting  the  world 
to  come  (his  own  myths  being  only  symbolic  exponents  of  a rational  hope). 
We  shall  perhaps  now  every  day  discover  more  clearly  how  right  Plato  was  in 
this,  and  feel  ourselves  more  and  more  wonderstruck  that  men  such  as  Homer 
and  Dante  (and,  in  an  inferior  sphere,  Milton),  not  to  speak  of  the  great  sculptors  and 
painters  of  every  age,  have  permitted  themselves,  though  full  of  all  nobleness 
and  wisdom,  to  coin  idle  imaginations  of  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and  mould  the 
faiths  of  the  families  of  the  earth  by  the  courses  of  their  own  vague  and  visionary 
arts  : while  the  indisputable  truths  respecting  human  life  and  duty,  respecting  which 
they  all  have  but  one  voice,  lie  hidden  behind  these  veils  of  phantasy,  unsought  and 
often  unsuspected.  I will  gather  carefully,  out  of  Dante  and  Homer,  what  of  this 
kind  bears  on  our  subject,  in  its  due  place  ; the  first  broad  intention  of  their  symbols 
may  be  sketched  at  once.  The  rewards  of  a worthy  use  of  riches,  subordinate  to 
other  ends,  are  shown  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  orbs  of  Paradise  ; for  the  punish- 
ment of  their  unworthy  use,  three  places  are  assigned  ; one  for  the  avaricious  and 
prodigal  whose  souls  are  lost  (Hell.  Canto  7)  ; one  for  the  avaricious  and  prodigal 
whose  souls  are  capable  of  purification  (Purgatory.  Canto  19)  ; and  one  for  the 
usurers,  of  whom  none  can  be  redeemed.  (Hell.  Canto  17.)  The  first  group,  the 
largest  in  all  hell,  (gente  piu  che  al trove  troppaj^meet  in  contrary  currents,  as  the 
waves  of  Charybdis,  casting  weights  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides.  This  weariness 
of  contention  is  the  chief  element  of  their  torture  ; so  marked  by  the  beautiful  lints 
beginning  Or  puoi,  figliuol,  &,c. : (but  the  usurers,  who  made  their  money  inactively,  sit 
on  the  sand,  equally  without  rest,  however,  ‘ Di  qua,  di  la  toocarriei^.’  &c.)  For 
it  is  not  avarice  but  contention  for  riches,  leading  to  this  double  misuse  of  them, 
which,  in  Dante’s  light,  is  the  unredeemable  sin.  The  place  of  its  punishment  is 
guarded  by  Plutus  ‘ the  great  enemy,’  and  ‘la  fiera  crudele,’  a spirit  quite  different 
from  the  Greek  Plutus,  who  though  old  and  blind,  is  not  cruel,  and  is  curable, 
so  as  to  become  far-sighted,  (pit  rv<p\og  aW  o£v  fiXeiriov. — Plato’s  epithets  in  first 
book  of  the  Laws.)  Still  more  does  this  Dantesque  type  differ  from  the  resplendent 
Plutus  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of  Faust,  who  is  the  personified  power  of  wealth 
for  good  or  evil  ; not  the  passion  for  wealth  ; and  again  from  the  Plutus  of  Spenser, 
who  is  the  passion  of  mere  aggregation.  Dante’s  Plutus  is  specially  and  definitely  the 
spirit  of  Contention  and  Competition,  or  Evil  Commerce  ; and  because,  as  I showed  in 
my  la3t  paper,  this  kind  of  commerce  ‘makes  all  men  strangers,’  his  speech  is  un- 
intelligible, and  no  single  soul  of  all  those  ruined  by  him  has  recognizable  features. 

(La  sconescente  vita — 

Ad  ogni  conoscenza  or  li  fa  bruni). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarice  and  prodigality  are,  in  Dante’s 
sight,  those  which  are  without  deliberate  or  calculated  operation.  The  lust,  or 
lavishness,  of  riches  can  be  purged,  so  long  as  there  has  been  no  servile  consistency  of 
dispute  and  competition  for  them.  The  sin  is  spoken  of  as  that  of  degradation  by 
the  love  of  earth  ; it  is  purified  by  deeper  humiliation — the  souls  crawl  on  their 
bellies  ; their  chant,  ‘ my  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust.’  But  the  spirits  here  con- 
demned are  all  recognizable,  and  even  the  worst  examples  of  the  thirst  for  gold,  which 
they  are  compelled  to  tell  the  histories  of  during  the  night,  are  of  men  swept  by  the 
passion  of  avarice  into  violent  crime,  but  not  sold  to  its  steady  work. 

The  precept  given  to  each  of  these  spirits  for  its  deliverance  is — Turn  thine  eyes 
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for  their  timber  silk  and  gold;  or, 
naturally  producing  only  jewels 
and  frankincense,  can  obtain  for 
them  cattle  and  corn.  In  this 
function  commerce  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  a country  in  proportion 
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to  the  limitations  of  its  products 
and  the  restlessness  of  its  fancy; 
— generally  of  greater  importance 
towards  Northern  latitudes. 

Commerce  is  necessary,  however, 
not  only  to  exchange  local  pro- 
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to  the  lucre,  (lure)  which  the  Eternal  King  rolls  with  the  mighty  wheels.  Otherwise, 
the  wheels  of  the  ‘ Greater  Fortune,  ’ of  which  the  constellation  is  ascending  when 
Dante’s  dream  begins.  Compare  George  Herbert, 

Lift  up  thy  head  ; 

Take  stars  for  money  ; stars,  not  to  be  told 

By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased. 

And  Plato’s  notable  sentence  in  the  third  book  of  the  Polity: — ‘Tell  them  they 
have  divine  gold  and  silver  in  their  souls  for  ever  ; that  they  need  no  money  stamped 
of  men — neither  may  they  otherwise  than  impiously  mingle  the  gathering  of  the 
divine  with  the  mortal  treasure,  for  through  that  which  the  law  of  the  multitude  has 
coined,  endless  crimes  have  been  done  and  suffered  ; but  in  theirs  is  neither  pollu- 
tion nor  sorrow.’ 

At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  punishment  an  evil  spirit  is  seen  by  Dante, 
quite  other  than  the  ‘Gran  Neinico.’  The  great  enemy  is  obeyed  knowingly  and 
willingly  ; but  this  spirit — feminiue — and  called  a Siren — is  the  ‘ Deceitfulness 
of  riches,’  an  art]  tt\ovtov  of  the  gospels,  winning  obedience  by  guile.  This 
is  the  Idol  of  Riches,  made  doubly  phantasmal  by  Dante’s  seeing  her  in  a dream. 
She  is  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  enchants  by  her  sweet  singing,  but  her  womb 
is  loathsome.  Now,  Dante  does  not  call  her  one  of  the  Sirens  carelessly,  any  more 
than  he  speaks  of  Charybdis  carelessly,  and  though  he  had  only  got  at  the  meaning 
of  the  Homeric  fable  through  Virgil’s  obscure  tradition  of  it,  the  clue  he  has  given 
us  is  quite  enough.  Bacon’s  interpretation,  ‘the  Sirens,  or' pleasures,’  which  has 
become  universal  since  his  time,  is  opposed  alike  to  Plato’s  meaning  and  Homer’s. 
The  Sirens  are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires  : in  the  Odyssey  they  are  the  phantoms  of 
vain  desire ; but  in  Plato’s  vision  of  Destiny,  phantoms  of  constant  Desire  ; singing 
each  a different  note  on  the  circles  of  the  distaff  of  Necessity,  but  forming  one  har- 
mony, to  which  the  three  great  Fates  put  words.  Dante,  however,  adopted  the 
Homeric  conception  of  them,  which  was  that  they  were  demons  of  the  Imagination, 
not  carnal  (desire  of  the  eyes ; not  lust  of  the  flesh) ; therefore  said  to  be  daughters 
of  the  Muses.  Yet  not  of  the  muses,  heavenly  or  historical,  but  of  the  muse  of 
pleasure  ; and  they  are  at  first  winged,  because  even  vain  hope  excites  and  helps 
when  first  formed  ; but  afterwards,  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  imagination 
with  the  muses  themselves,  they  are  deprived  of  their  wings,  and  thus  we  are  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Siren  power  from  the  povyer  of  Circe,  who  is  no  daughter  of  the  muses, 
but  of  the  strong  elements,  Sun  and  Sea  ; her  power  is  that  of  frank,  and  full  vital 
pleasure,  which  if  governed  and  watched,  nourishes  men ; but,  unwatched,  and  having 
no  ‘ moly,’  bitterness  or  delay,  mixed  with  it,  turns  men  into  beasts,  but  does  not 
slay  them,  leaves  them,  on  the  contrary,  power  of  revival.  She  is  herself  indeed  an 
Enchantress  ; — pure  Animal  life  ; transforming  — or  degrading  — but  always  won- 
derful (she  puts  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  invisibly,  and  is  gone  again,  like  a 
ghost)  ; even  the  wild  beasts  rejoice  and  are  softened  around  her  cave  ; to  men,  she 
gives  no  rich  feast,  nothing  but  pure  and  right  nourishment,  — Pramnian  wine, 
cheese,  and  flour  ; that  is,  corn,  milk,  and  wine,  the  three  great  sustainers  of  life 
— it  is  their  own  fault  if  these  make  swine  of  them  ; and  swine  are  chosen  merely 
as  the  type  of  consumption  ; as  Plato’s  vwv  noXig,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Polity, 
and  perhaps  chosen  by  Homer  with  a deeper  knowledge  of  the  likeness  in  variety  of 
nourishment,  and  internal  form  of  body. 

‘ Et  quel  est,  s’il  vous  plait,  cet  audacieux  animal  qui  se  permet  d’etre  b&ti  au 
dedans  comme  une  jolie  petite  fille  ? 

‘ Helas  ! cliere  enfant,  j’ai  honte  de  le  nommer,  et  il  ne  faudra  pas  m’en  vouloir. 
C’est  . . . c’est  le  cochon.  Ce  n’est  pas  precisement  flatteur  pour  vous  ; mais 
nous  en  sommes  tous  Id,  et  si  cela  vous  eontrarie  par  trop,  il  faut  aller  vous  plaindre 
au  bon  Dieu  qui  a voulu  que  les  choses  fussent  arrangees  ainsi  : seulement  le  cochon, 
qui  ne  pense  qu’a  manger,  a l’estomac  bien  plus  vaste  que  nous,  et  c’est  toujours  une 
consolation.’  ( Ilutoire  d'une  Bouchee  de  Bain,  Lettre  ix.) 

But  the  deadly  Sirens  are  in  all  things  opposed  to  the  Circean  power.  They 
promise  pleasure,  but  never  give  it.  They  nourish  in  no  wise ; but  slay  by  slow 
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ducts,  but  local  skill.  Labour  re- 
quiring the  agency  of  fire  can  only 
be  given  abundantly  in  cold  coun- 
tries ; labour  requiring  suppleness 
of  body  and  sensitiveness  of  touch 
only  in  warm  ones ; labour  involv- 


ing accurate  vivacity  of  thought 
only  in  temperate  ones  ; while  pe- 
culiar imaginative  actions  are  pro- 
duced by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  of  light  and  darkness.  The 
production  of  great  art  is  limited 


death.  And  whereas  they  corrupt  the  heart  and  the  head,  instead  of  merely  betraying 
the  senses,  there  is  no  recovery  from  their  power  ; they  do  not  tear  nor  snatch,  like 
Soy  11  a,  but  the  men  who  have  listened  to  them  are  poisoned,  and  waste  away.  Note 
that  the  Sirens’  held  is  covered,  not  merely  with  the  bones,  but  with  the  skins  of 
those  who  have  been  consumed  there.  They  address  themselves,  in  the  part  of  the 
song  which  Homer  gives,  not  to  the  passions  of  Ulysses,  but  to  his  vanity,  and  the 
only  man  who  ever  came  within  hearing  of  them,  and  escaped  untempted,  was 
Orpheus,  who  silenced  the  vain  imaginations  by  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods. 

It  is,  then,  one  of  these  Sirens  whom  Dante  takes  as  the  phantasm  or  deceitfulness 
of  riches  ; but  note  further,  that  she  says  it  was  her  song  that  deceived  Ulysses. 
Look  back  to  Dante’s  account  of  Ulysses’  death,  and  we  find  it  was  not  the  love  of 
money,  but  pride  of  knowledge,  that  betrayed  him  ; whence  we  get  the  clue  to  Dante’s 
complete  meaning  : that  the  souls  whose  love  of  wealth  is  pardonable  have  been  first 
deceived  into  pursuit  of  it  by  a dream  of  its  higher  uses,  or  by  ambition.  His  Siren 
is  therefore  the  Philotime  of  Spenser,  daughter  of  Mammon— 

‘ Whom  all  that  folk  with  such  contention 
Do  flock  about,  my  deare,  my  daughter  is — 

Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are.’ 


By  comparing  Spenser’s  entire  account  of  this  Philotime  with  Dante’s  of  the 
Wealth-Siren,  we  shall  get  at  the  full  meaning  of  both  poets ; but  that  of  Homer 
lies  hidden  much  more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite,  and  they  are  desires  of 
any  evil  thing ; power  of  wealth  is  not  specially  indicated  by  him,  until,  escaping  the 
harmonious  danger  of  imagination,  Ulysses  has  to  choose  between  two  practical  ways 
of  life,  indicated  by  the  two  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Cbarybdis.  The  monsters  that  haunt 
them  are  quite  distinct  from  the  rocks  themselves,  which,  having  many  other  subor- 
dinate significations,  are  in  the  main  Labour  and  Idleness,  or  getting  and  spending  ; 
each  with  its  attendant  monster,  or  betraying  demon.  The  rock  of  gaining  has  its 
summit  in  the  clouds,  invisible,  and  not  to  be  climbed;  that  of  spending  is  low,  but 
marked  by  the  cursed  fig-tree,  which  has  leaves  but  no  fruit.  We  know  the  type 
elsewhere  ; and  there  is  a curious  lateral  allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when  Jacopo  di  Sant’ 
Andrea,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  profusion  and  committed  suicide,  scatters  the 
leaves  of  the  bush  of  Lotto  degli  Agli,  endeavouring  to  hide  himself  among  them.  We 
shall  hereafter  examine  the  type  completely  ; here  I will  only  give  an  approximate 
rendering  of  Homer's  words,  which  have  been  obscured  more  by  translation  than  even 
by  tradition — 

‘ They  are  overhanging  rocks.  The  great  waves  of  blue  water  break  round  them  ; 
and  the  blessed  Gods  call  them  the  Wanderers. 

‘ By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — not  even  the  wild  doves  that  bring 
ambrosia  to  their  father  Jove — but  the  smooth  rock  seizes  its  sacrifice  of  them.’  (Not 
even  ambrosia  to  be  had  without  Labour.  The  word  is  peculiar — as  a part  of 
anything  is  offered  for  sacrifice;  especially  used  of  heave- offering.)  ‘It  reaches  the 
wide  heaven  with  its  top,  and  a dark-blue  cloud  rests  on  it,  and  never  passes  ; 
neither  does  the  clear  sky  hold  it  in  summer  nor  in  harvest.  Nor  can  any  man 
climb  it — not  if  he  had  twenty  feet  and  hands,  for  it  is  smooth  as  though  it  weie 
hewn. 

‘ And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a cave  which  is  turned  the  way  of  hell.  And  therein 
dwells  Scylla,  whining  for  prey  : her  cry,  indeed,  is  no  louder  than  that  of  a newly- 
born  whelp  : but  she  herself  is  an  awful  thing — nor  can  any  creature  see  her  face  and 
be  glad  ; no,  though  it  were  a god  that  rose  against  her.  For  she  has  twelve  feet,  all 
fore-feet,  and  six  necks,  and  terrible  heads  on  them  ; and  each  has  three  rows  of  teeth, 
full  of  black  death. 

‘But  the  opposite  rock  is  lower  than  this,  though  but  a bow-shot  distant ; and  upon 
it  there  is  a great  fig-tree,  full  of  leaves  ; and  under  it  the  terrible  Cbarybdis  sucks  down 
the  black  water.  Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it  down,  and  thrice  costs  it  up  again  ; 
be  not  thou  there  when  she  sucks  down,  for  Neptune  himself  could  not  save  thee.’ 

The  reader  will  find  the  meaning  of  these  types  gradually  elicited  as  we  proceed. 
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to  climates  warm  enough  to  admit 
of  repose  in  the  open  air,  and  cool 
enough  to  render  such  repose  de- 
lightful. Minor  variations  in  modes 
of  skill  distinguish  every  locality. 
The  labour  which  at  any  place  is 
easiest,  is  in  that  place  cheapest ; 
and  it  becomes  often  desirable  that 
products  raised  in  one  country 
should  be  wrought  in  another. 
Hence  have  arisen  discussions  on 
‘ International  values’  which  will 
be  one  day  remembered  as  highly 
curious  exercises  of  the  human 
mind.  For  it  will  be  discovered, 
in  due  course  of  tide  and  time,  that 
international  value  is  regulated 
just  as  inter-provincial  or  inter- 
parishional  value  is.  Coals  and  hops 
are  exchanged  between  Northum- 
berland and  Kent  on  absolutely  the 
same  principles  as  iron  and  wine 
between  Lancashire  and  Spain. 
The  greater  breadth  of  an  arm  of  the 
sea  increases  the  cost,  but  does  not 
modify  the  principle  of  exchange  ; 
and  a bargain  written  in  two  lan- 
guages will  have  no  other  economi- 
cal results  than  a bargain  written 
in  one.  The  distances  of  nations 
are  measured  not  by  seas,  but  by 
ignorances  ; and  their  divisions  de- 
termined, not  by  dialects,  but  by 
enmities. 

Of  course,  a system  of  inter- 
national values  may  always  be 
constructed  if  we  assume  a relation 
of  moral  law  to  physical  geography ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  right  to 
cheat  across  a river,  though  not 
across  a road;  or  across  a lake, 
though  not  across  a river  ; or  over 
a mountain,  though  not  across  a 
lake,  &c. : — again,  a system  of  such 
values  may  be  constructed  by  as- 
suming similar  relations  of  taxation 
to  physical  geography  ; as,  for  in- 
stance, that  an  article  should  be 
taxed  in  crossing  a river,  but  not 
in  crossing  a road  ; or  in  being 
carried  over  a mountain,  but  not 
over  a ferry,  &c.  : such  positions 
are  indeed  not  easily  maintained 
when  once  put  in  logical  form : 
but  one  law  of  international  value 
is  maintainable  in  any  form ; 
namely,  that  the  farther  your 
neighbour  lives  from  you,  and  the 
less  he  understands  you,  the  more 
you  are  bound  to  be  true  in  your 
dealings  Avith  him ; because  your 
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power  over  him  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ignorance,  and  his 
remedy  more  difficult  in  proportion 
to  his  distance. 

I have  just  said  the  breadth  of 
sea  increases  the  cost  of  exchange. 
Exchange,  or  commerce,  as  such,  is 
always  costly  ; the  sum  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  being  diminished  by 
the  cost  of  their  conveyance,  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  persons 
employed  in  it ; so  that  it  is  only 
when  there  is  advantage  to  both 
producers  (in  getting  the  one  thing 
for  the  other),  greater  than  the  loss 
in  conveyance,  that  the  exchange 
is  expedient.  And  it  is  only  justly 
conducted  when  the  porters  kept 
by  the  producers,  (commonly  called 
merchants)  look  only  for  pay,  and 
not  for  profit.  For  in  just  com- 
merce there  are  but  three  parties — 
the  two  persons  or  societies  ex- 
changing and  the  agent  or  agents 
of  exchange  : the  value  of  the 
things  to  be  exchanged  is  known 
by  both  the  exchangers,  and  each 
receives  equivalent  value,  neither 
gaining  nor  losing  (for  what- 
ever one  gains  the  other  loses). 
The  intermediate  agent  is  paid  an 
equal  and  known  per-centage  by 
both,  partly  for  labour  in  convey- 
ance, partly  for  care,  knowledge, 
and  risk  ; every  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  pay  in- 
dicates either  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  to  obtain  exorbitant  per- 
centage, or  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
exchangers  to  refuse  him  a just  one. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  first, 
namely,  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  merchant  to  obtain  larger  profit 
(so-called)  by  buying  cheap  and  sell- 
ing dear.  Some  part,  indeed,  of  this 
larger  gain  is  deserved,  and  might 
be  openly  demanded,  because  it  is 
the  reward  of  the  merchant’s  know- 
ledge, and  foresight  of  probable 
necessity  : but  the  greater  part  of 
such  gain  is  unjust ; and  unjust  in 
this  most  fatal  way,  that  it  depends 
first  on  keeping  the  exchangers  ig- 
norant of  the  exchange  value  of  the 
articles,  and  secondly,  on  taking 
advantage  of  the  buyer’s  need  and 
the  seller’s  poverty.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  essential,  and  quite  the 
most  fatal,  forms  of  usury ; for 
usury  means  merely  taking  an  ex- 
orbitant sum  for  the  use  of  any- 
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thing,  and  it  is  no  matter  whether 
the  exorbitance  is  on  loan  or  ex- 
change, in  rent  or  in  price — the 
essence  of  the  usury  being  that  it 
is  obtained  by  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunity or  necessity,  and  not  as  due 
reward  for  labour.  All  the  great 
thinkers,  therefore,  have  held  it  to 
be  unnatural  and  impious,  in  so 
far  as  it  feeds  on  the  distress  of 
others,  or  their  folly.*  Neverthe- 
less, attempts  to  repress  it  by  law, 
(in  other  words,  to  regulate  prices 
by  law  so  far  as  their  variations 
depend  on  iniquity,  and  not  on 
nature)  must  for  ever  be  ineffective ; 
though  Plato,  Bacon,  and  the  First 
Napoleon — all  three  of  them  men 
who  knew  somewhat  more  of 
humanity  than  the  ‘British  mer- 
chant’ usually  does,  tried  their 
hands  at  it,  and  have  left  some 
(probably)  good  moderative  forms 
of  law,  which  we  will  examine  in 
their  place.  But  the  only  final 
check  upon  it  must  be  radical  puri- 
fying of  the  national  character,  for 
being,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  ‘ concessum 
propter  duritiem  cordis,’  it  is  to  be 
done  away  with  by  touching  the 
heart  only  ; not,  however,  without 
medicinal  law — as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  permission,  ‘ propter 
duritiem.’  But  in  this,  more  than 
in  anything  (though  much  in  all, 
and  though  in  this  he  would  not 
himself  allow  of  their  application, 
for  his  own  laws  against  usury  are 
sharp  euough),  Plato’s  words  are 
true  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Polity,  that  neither  drugs,  nor 
charms,  nor  burnings,  will  touch  a 
deep-lying  political  sore,  any  more 
than  a deep  bodily  one  ; but  only 
right  and  utter  change  of  con- 
stitution : and  that  ‘ they  do  but 
lose  their  labour  who  think  that 
by  any  tricks  of  law  they  can  get 
the  better  of  these  mischiefs  of 
intercourse,  and  see  not  that  they 
hew  at  a Hydra.’ 

And  indeed  this  Hydra  seems 
so  unslayable,  and  sin  sticks  so 
fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones  of  buying  and  selling,  that 
‘to  trade  ’ in  things,  or  literally 
‘cross-give’  them,  has  warped  itself, 
by  the  instinct  of  nations,  into 


their  worst  word  for  fraud  ; for, 
because  in  trade  there  cannot  but 
be  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that 
there  cannot  but  also  be  injury  in 
answer  to  it,  what  is  merely  fraud 
between  enemies  becomes  treachery 
among  friends  : and  4 trader,’  ‘ tra- 
ditor’ and  ‘traitor’  are  but  the  same 
word.  For  which  simplicity  of 
language  there  is  more  reason  than 
at  first  appears ; for  as  in  true 
commerce  there  is  no  ‘profit,’  so 
in  true  commerce  there  is  no  ‘sale.’ 
The  idea  of  sale  is  that  of  an  inter- 
change between  enemies  respec- 
tively endeavouring  to  get  the  bet- 
ter one  of  another ; but  commerce 
is  an  exchange  between  friends  ; 
and  there  is  no  desire  but  that  it 
should  be  just,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  between  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  moment  there 
is  a bargain  over  the  pottage,  the 
family  relation  is  dissolved  : — - 
typically,  ‘the  days  of  mourning 
for.  my  father  are  at  hand.’ 
Whereupon  follows  the  resolve 
‘ then  will  I slay  my  brother.’ 

This  inhumanity  of  mercenary 
commerce  is  the  more  notable  be- 
cause it  is  a fulfilment  of  the  law 
that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
is  the  worst.  For  as,  taking  the 
body  natural  for  symbol  of  the 
body  politic,  the  governing  and 
forming  powers  may  be  likened  to 
the  brain,  and  the  labouring  to 
the  limbs,  the  mercantile,  presiding 
over  circulation  and  communica- 
tion of  things  in  changed  utilities, 
is  symbolized  by  the  heart ; which 
if  it  harden,  all  is  lost.  And  this 
is  the  ultimate  lesson  which  the 
leader  of  English  intellect  meant 
for  us  (a  lesson,  indeed,  not  all  his 
own,  but  part  of  the  old  wisdom 
of  humanity),  in  the  tale  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice ; in  which  the 
true  and  incorrupt  merchant, — 
kind  and  free,  beyond  every  other 
Shakspearian  conception  of  men, — 
is  opposed  to  the  corrupted  mer- 
chant, or  usurer ; the  lesson  being 
deepened  by  the  expression  of  the 
strange  hatred  which  the  cor- 
rupted merchant  bears  to  the  pure 
one.  mixed  with  intense  scorn, — 
‘This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out 


* Hence  Dante’s  companionship  of  Cahors,  Inf.,  canto  xi.,  supported  by  the  view 
taken  of  the  matter  throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  common  with  the  Greeks. 
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money  gratis  ; look  to  him,  jailor,’ 
(as  to  lunatic  no  less  than  criminal) 
the  enmity,  observe,  having  its 
symbolism  literally  carried  out  by 
being  aimed  straight  at  the  heart, 
and  finally  foiled  by  a literal 
appeal  to  the  great  moral  law 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  be 
weighed,  enforced  by  ‘ Portia  ’ 
(‘  Portion’),  the  type  of  divine  For- 
tune,* found,  not  in  gold,  nor  in 
silver,  but  in  lead,  that  is  to  say, 
in  endurance  and  patience,  not  in 
splendour  ; and  finally  taught  by 
her  lips  also,  declaring,  instead  of 
the  law  and  quality  of  ‘ merces,’ 
the  greater  law  and  quality  of 
mercy,  which  is  not  strained,  but 
drops  as  the  rain,  blessing  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
And  observe  that  this  ‘mercy’  is 
not  the  mean  ‘ Misericordia,’  but 
the  mighty  ‘ Gratia,’  answered  by 
Gratitude,  (observe  Shy  lock’s  leafn- 
ing  on  the,  to  him  detestable,  word 
gratis,  and  compare  the  relations 
of  Grace  to  Equity  given  in  the 
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second  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Memorabilia);  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  gracious  or  loving, 
instead  of  the  strained,  or  com- 
peting manner,  of  doing  things, 
answered,  not  oidy  with  ‘merces’  or 
pay,  but  with  ‘ merci  ’ or  thanks. 
And  this  is  indeed  the  meaning  of 
thegreat benediction  ‘Grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,’  for  there  can  be  no 
eace  without  grace,  (not  even  by 
elp  of  rifled  cannon),t  nor  even 
without  triplicity  of  graciousness, 
for  the  Greeks,  who  began  but  with 
one  Grace,  had  to  open  their  scheme 
into  three  before  they  had  done. 

With  the  usual  tendency  of 
long  repeated  thought,  to  take  the 
surface  for  the  deep,  we  have  con- 
ceived these  goddesses  as  if  they 
only  gave  loveliness  to  gesture  ; 
whereas  their  true  function  is  to 
give  graciousness  to  deed,  the  other 
loveliness  arising  naturally  out  of 
that.  In  which  function  Charis 
becomes  Charitas ; $ and  has  a 
name  and  praise  even  greater  than 


* Shakspeare  would  certainly  never  have  chosen  this  name  had  he.  been  forced  to 
retain  the  Roman  spelling.  Like  Perdita,  ‘ lost  lady,’  or  Cordelia,  ‘ heart-lady,’  Portia 
is  ‘ fortune’  lady.  The  two  great  relative  groups  of  words,  Fortuna,  fero,  and  fore — 
Portio,  porto,  and  pars  (with  the  lateral  branch,  op-portune,  im-portune,  opportunity, 
&c.),  are  of  deep  and  intricate  significance ; their  various  senses  of  bringing,  abstracting, 
and  sustaining  being  all  centralized  by  the  wheel  (which  bears  and  moves  at  once),  or 
still  better,  the  ball  (spera)  of  Fortune, — ‘ Yolve  sua  spera,  e beata  si  gode  :’  the 
motive  power  of  this  wheel  distinguishing  its  goddess  from  the  fixed  majesty  of 
Necessitas  with  her  iron  nails;  or  ava-yicr],  with  her  pillar  of  fire  and  iridescent  orbits, 
fixed  at  the  centre.  Portus  and  porta,  and  gate  in  its  connexion  with  gain,  form 
another  interesting  branch  group  ; and  Mors,  the  concentration  of  delaying,  is  always 
to  be  remembered  with  Fors,  the  concentration  of  bringing  and  bearing,  passing  on 


into  Fortis  and  Fortitude. 

Out  of  whose  mouths,  indeed,  no  peace  was  ever  promulgated,  but  only 
equipoise  of  panic,  highly  tremulous  on  the  edge  in  changes  of  the  wind. 

J The  reader  must  not  think  that  any  care  can  be  misspent  in  tracing  the  con- 
nexion and  power  of  the  words  which  we  have  to  use  in  the  sequel.  Not  only  does 
all  soundness  of  reasoning  depend  on  the  work  thus  done  in  the  outset,  but  we  may 
sometimes  gain  more  by  insistance  on  the  expression  of  a truth,  than  by  much 
wordless  thinking  about  it ; for  to  strive  to  express  it  clearly  is  often  to  detect  it 
thoroughly  ; and  education,  even  as  regards  thought,  nearly  sums  itself  in  making 
men  economise  their  words,  and  understand  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate 
the  harm  which  has  been  done,  in  matters  of  higher  speculation  and  conduct,  by 
loose  verbiage,  though  we  may  guess  at  it  by  observing  the  dislike  which  people  show 
to  having  anything  about  their  religion  said  to  them  in  simple  words,  because  then 
they  understand  it.  Thus  congregations  meet  wreeldy  to  invoke  the  influence  of  a 
Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth  ; yet  if  any  part  of  that  character  wrere  intelligibly  expressed 
to  them  by  the  formulas  of  the  service,  they  would  be  offended.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
in  the  closing  benediction,  the  clergyman  were  to  give  its  vital  significance  to  the 
word  ‘ Holy,1  and  were  to  say,  ‘ the  Fellowship  of  the  Helpful  and  Honest  Ghost  be 
with  you,  aud  remain  with  you  always,’  what  would  be  the  horror  of  many,  first  at 
the  irreverence  of  so  intelligible  an  expression,  and  secondly,  at  the  discomfortable 
entry  of  the  suspicion  that  (while  throughout  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  week 
they  had  denied  the  propriety  of  Help,  and  possibility  of  Honesty,)  the  person  whose 
company  they  had  been  asking  to  be  blessed  with  could  have  no  fellowship  with 
knaves. 
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that  of  Faith  or  Truth,  for  these 
may  be  maintained  sullenly  and 
proudly  ; but  Charis  is  in  her  coun- 
tenance always  gladdening  (Aglaia), 
and  in  her  service  instant  and  hum- 
ble ; and  the  true  wife  of  Vulcan, 
or  Labour.^  And  it  is  not  until  her 
sincerity  of  function  is  lost,  and 
her  mere  beauty  contemplated 
instead  of  her  patience,  that  she  is 
born  again  of  the  foam  flake,  and 
becomes  Aphrodite  ; then  only 
capable  of  joining  herself  to  War 
and  to  the  enmities  of  men,  instead 
of  to  labour  and  their  services. 
Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and 
Venus  is  chosen  by  Homer,  pictur- 
ing himself  as  Demodocus,  to  sing  at 
the  games  in  the  court  of  Alcinous. 
Phseacia  is  the  Homeric  island  of 
Atlantis ; an  image  of  noble  and 
wise  government,  concealed,  how 
slightly  ! merely  by  the  change  of 
a short  vowel  for  a long  one  in  the 
name  of  its  queen ; yet  misunder- 
stood by  all  later  writers,  even  by 
Horace  in  his  ; pinguis,  Plnuax  que,’ 
&c.  That  fable  expresses  the  per- 
petual error  of  men  in  thinking 
that  grace  and  dignity  can  only  be 


reached  by  the  soldier,  and  never 
by  the  artizan  ; so  that  commerce 
and  the  useful  arts  have  had  the 
honour  and  beauty  taken  away,  and 
only  the  Fraudt  and  Pain  left  to 
them,  with  the  lucre.  Which  is, 
indeed,  one  great  reason  of  the 
continual  blundering  about  the 
offices  of  government  with  respect 
to  commerce.  The  higher  classes 
are  ashamed  to  deal  with  it ; and 
though  ready  enough  to  fight  for,  (or 
occasionally  against)  the  people, — 
to  preach  to  them — or  judge  them, 
will  not  break  bread  for  them ; 
the  refined  upper  servant  who  has 
willingly  looked  after  the  burnish- 
ing of  the  armoury  and  ordering 
of  the  library,  not  liking  to  set  foot 
in  the  larder.  ^ 

Farther  still.  As  Charisoecomes 
Charitas  on  the  one  side,  she  be- 
comes— better  still — Chara,  Joy,  on 
the  other ; or  rather  this  is  her 
very  mother’s  milk  and  the  beauty 
of  her  childhood  ; for  God  brings 
no  enduring  Love,  nor  any  other 
good,  out  of  pain  ■ nor  out  of  con- 
tention ; but  out  of  joy  and  har- 
mony.J  AjucI  in  this  sense,  human 


^ As  Charis  becomes  Charitas,  the  word  ‘ Cher,’  or  ‘ Dear,’  passes  from  Shylock’s 
sense  of  it  (to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear)  into  Antonio’s  sense  of  it  : emphasized 
with  the  final  i in  tender  * Cheri,’  and  hushed  to  English  calmness  in  our  noble 
‘ Cherish.’ 

t While  I have  traced  the  finer  and  higher  laws  of  this  matter  for  those  whom 
they  concern,  I have  also  to  note  the  material  law — vulgarly  expressed  in  the  proverb, 

‘ Honesty  is  the  best  policy.’  That  proverb  is  indeed  wholly  inapplicable  to  matters 
of  private  interest.  It  is  not  true  that  honesty,  as  far  as  material  gain  is  concerned, 
profits  individuals.  A clever  and  cruel  knave  will  in  a mixed  society  always  be 
richer  than  an  honest  person  can  be.  But  Honesty  is  the  best  ‘policy,’  if  policy 
mean  practice  of  State.  For  fraud  gains  nothing  in  a State.  It  only  enables  the 
knaves  in  it  to  live  at  the  expense  of  honest  people  ; while  there  is  for  every  act 
of  fraud,  however  small,  a loss  of  wealth  to  the  community.  Whatever  the  fraudu- 
lent person  gains,  some  other  person  loses,  as  fraud  produces  nothing ; and  there  is, 
besides,  the  loss  of  the  time  and  thought  spent  in  accomplishing  the  fraud,  and  of  the 
strength  otherwise  obtainable  by  mutual  help  (not  to  speak  of  the  fevers  of  anxiety 
and  jealousy  in  the  blood,  which  are  a heavy  physical  loss,  as  I will  show  in  due  time). 
Practically,  when  the  nation  is  deeply  corrupt,  cheat  answers  to  cheat ; every  one  is 
in  turn  imposed  upon,  and  there  is  to  the  body  politic  the  dead  loss  of  the  ingenuity, 
together  with  the  incalculable  mischief  of  the  injury  to  each  defrauded  person,  pro- 
ducing collateral  effect  unexpectedly.  My  neighbour  sells  me  bad  meat  : I sell  him  in 
return  flawed  iron.  We  neither  of  us  get  one  atom  of  pecuniary  advantage  on  the 
whole  transaction,  but  we  both  suffer  unexpected  inconvenience  ; — my  men  get  scurvy, 
and  his  cattle-truck  runs  off  the  rails. 

X 1 ret  ftiv  ovv  d\\a  £u)a  ouk  txliv  cti<rQri<nv  ruiv  tv  rale;  Ktvi)(Ttm  rd£aov  oi'Si 
dra^iojv,  olf  (i)  pv9p.bg  bvopa  tcai  appovia • r)pTv  Si  ot)g  tivoptv  rovg  Geovg 
(Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Bacchus — the  grave  Bacchus,  that  is — ruling  the  choir  of 
age;  or  Bacchus  restraining;  “srnva  tone,  cum  Berecyntio  cornu,  tympana,”  &c.) 
rr  vy\o pi  vra g cicoaOa i,  rovrovg  iivat  icai  rovg  StSwKorag  ri)v  tvpvGpov  rt  k ai 
Ivappoviov  aioQrioiv  pt9'  7)Sovi}g  ....  \6povg  rt  irapd  n'/g  X'apdf 

ipfyurov  ovopet.’ — Laws,  book  ii.  i't’flud.uev'A. ( 
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and  divine,  music  and  gladness, 
and  the  measures  of  both,  come 
into  her  name ; and  Cher  becomes 
full-vowelled  Cheer,  and  Cheerful; 
and  Chara,  companioned,  opens 
into  Choir  and  Choral. 

And  lastly.  As  Grace  passes 
into  Freedom  of  action,  Charis 
becomes  Eleutheria,  or  Liberality; 
a form  of  liberty  quite  curiously 
and  intensely  different  from  the 
thing  usually  understood  by 
\ Liberty’  in  modern  language : 
indeed,  much  more  like  what  some 
people  would  call  slavery : for  a 
Greek  always  understood,  primarily, 
by  liberty,  deliverance  from  the 
law  of  his  own  passions  (or  from 
what  the  Christian  writers  call 
bondage  of  corruption),  and  this 
a complete  liberty  : not  having  to 
resist  the  passion,  but  making  it 
fawn  upon,  and  follow  him — (this 
may  be  again  partly  the  meaning 
of  the  fawning  beasts  about  the 
Circean  cave;  so,  again,  George 
Herbert — 

Correct  thy  passion’s  spite, 

Then  may  the  beasts  draw  thee  to  happy 
light) — 

not  being  merely  safe  from  the 
Siren,  but  also  unbound  from  the 
mast.  And  it  is  only  in  such  gene- 
rosity that  any  man  becomes  capable 
of  so  governing  others  as  to  take 
true  part  in  any  system  of  national 
economy.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
eternal  distinction  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  than  this 
form  of  liberty,  Eleutheria,  or  be- 
nignity, in  the  one,  and  its  opposite 
of  slavery,  Douleia,  or  malignity, 
in  the  other;  the  separation  of 
these  two  orders  of  men,  and  the 
firm  government  of  the  lower  by 
the  higher,  being  the  first  con- 
ditions of  possible  wealth  and 


economy  in  any  state,— the  Gods 
giving  it  no  greater  gift  than  tho 
power  to  discern  its  freemen,  ana 
‘ malignum  spernere  vulgus.’ 

The  examination  of  this  form  Oj 
Charis  must,  therefore,  lead  us  into 
the  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
government  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  discovering  how  the  Gracious- 
ness joined  with  the  Greatness, 
or  Love  with  Majestas,  is  the  true 
Dei  Gratia,  or  Divine  Eighty  of 
every  form  and  manner  of  King ; 
i.  e.^  specifically,  of  the  thrones, 
dominations,  jirincedoms,  virtues, 
and  powers  of  the  earth  : — of  the 
thrones,  stable,  or  ‘ ruling,’  literally 
right-doing  powers  (‘  rex  eris,  recte 
si  facies :’)  of  the  dominations, 
lordly,  edifying,  dominant  and  har- 
monious powers ; chiefly  domestic 
over  the  ‘built  thing,’  domus,  < 
house ; and  inherently  twofolf 
Dominus  and  Domina ; Lord  anl 
Lady:  of  the  Princedoms,  pre-emi 
nent,  incipient,  creative,  and  de 
monstrative  powers;  thus  poetic 
and  mercantile,  in  the  ‘princeps 
carmen  deduxisse’  and  the  mer- 
chant-prince : of  the  Virtues  or  Cou 
rages ; militant,  guiding,  or  Duca 
powers  : and  finally  of  the  Strengths 
or  Forces  pure;  magistral  powers. 
of  the  More  over  the  less,  and  the 
forceful  and  free  over  the  weak 
and  servile  elements  of  life. 

Subject  enough  for  the  nex. 
paper,  involving  ‘ economical’  prin1 
ciples  of  some  importance,  of  which, 
for  theme,  here  is  a sentence,  which 
I do  not  care  to  translate,  for  it 
would  sound  harsh  in  English, 
though,  truly,  it  is  one  of  the  ten- 
derest  ever  uttered  by  man  ; which 
may  be  meditated  over,  or  rather  i 
through,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  pains : — 
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ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Being  a Sequel  to  Papers  which  appeared  in  the  ‘ Comhill  Magazine .’ 

By  John  Buskin. 


IT  remains,  in  order  to  complete 
the  series  of  our  definitions,  that 
we  examine  the  general  conditions 
of  govermnent,  and  fix  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  to  use,  in  future,  the 
terms  applied  to  them. 

The  government  of  a state  con- 
sists in  its  customs,  laws,  and  coun- 
cils, and  their  enforcements. 

I.  Customs. 

As  one  person  primarily  differs 
from  another  by  fineness  of  nature, 

- and,  secondarily,  by  fineness  of  train- 
ing, so  also,  a polite  nation  differs 
from  a savage  one,  first  by  the  re- 
finement of  its  nature,  and  secondly 
by  the  delicacy  of  its  customs. 

In  the  completeness,  or  accom- 
dishment  of  custom,  which  is  the 
nation’s  self-government,  there  are 
three  stages — first,  fineness  in  me- 
thod of  doing  or  of  being; — called 
the  manner  or  moral  of  acts ; 
secondly,  firmness  in  holding  such 
method  after  adoption,  so  that  it 
-ihall  become  a habit  in  the  charac- 
ter: i.e.,  a constant  'having’  or  'be- 
having/ and,  lastly,  practice,  or 
ethical  power  in  performance  and 
endurance,  which  is  the  skill  fol- 
lowing on  habit,  and  the  ease  reached 
by  frequency  of  right  doing. 

The  sensibility  of  the  nation  is 
indicated  by  the  fineness  of  its  cus- 
toms ; its  courage,  patience,  and 
temperance  by  its  persistence  in 
them. 

By  sensibility  I mean  its  natural 
perception  of  beauty,  fitness,  and 
rightness ; or  of  what  is  lovely,  de- 
cent, and  just : faculties  dependent 
much  on  race,  and  the  primal  signs 
of  fine  breeding  in  man ; but  culti- 
vable also  by  education,  and  neces- 
sarily perishing  without  it.  True 
education  has,  indeed,  no  other 
function  than  the  development  of 
these  faculties,  and  of  the  relativo 
will.  It  has  been  the  great  error  of 
modem  intelligence  to  mistake 
science  for  education.  You  do  not 
educate  a man  by  telling  him  what 
he  knew  not,  but  by  making  him  what 
he  was  not. 


And  making  him  what  he  will 
remain  for  ever:  for  no  wash  of 
weeds  will  bring  back  the  faded 
purple.  And  in  that  dyeing  there 
are  two  processes — first,  the  cleans- 
ing and  wringing  out,  which  is  the 
baptism  with  water;  and  then  the 
infusing  of  the  blue  and  scarlet 
colours,  gentleness  and  justice,  which 
is  the  baptism  with  fire. 

The  customs  and  manners  of  a 
sensitive  and  highly-trained  race 
are  always  Vital : that  is  to  say,  they 
are  orderly  manifestations  of  intense 
life  (like  the  habitual  action  of  the 
fingers  of  a musician).  The  customs 
and.  manners  of  a vile  and  rude  race, 
on  the  contrary,  are  conditions  of 
decay : they  are  not,  properly 

speaking,  habits,  but  incrustations ; 
not  restraints,  or  forms,  of  life; 
but  gangrenes  ; — noisome,  and  the 
beginnings  of  death. 

And  generally,  so  far  as  custom 
attaches  itself  to  indolence  instead  of 
action,  and  to  prejudice  instead  of 
perception,  it  takes  this  deadly  cha- 
racter, so  that  thus 

Custom  hangs  upon  us  with  a weight 

Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

This  power  and  depth  are,  how- 
ever, just  what  give  value  to  custom, 
when  it  works  with  life,  instead  of 
against  it. 

The  high  ethical  training  of  a 
nation  being  threefold,  of  body, 
heart,  and  practice,  (compare  the 
statement  in  the  preface  to  Unto 
this  Last,)  involves  exquisite- 
ness ’ in  all  its  perceptions  of 
circumstance,  — all  its  modes  of 
act,  — and  all  its  occupations  of 
thought.  It  implies  perfect  Grace, 
Pitifulness,  and  Peace ; it  is  irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent  with  filthy  or 
mechanical  employments, — with  the 
desire  of  money, — and  with  mental 
states  of  anxiety,  jealousy,  and  in- 
difference to  pain.  The  present 
insensibility  of  the  upper  classes  of 
Europe  to  the  aspects  of  suffering, 
uncleanness,  and  crime,  binds  them 
not  only  into  one  responsibility  with 
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the  sin,  bnt  into  one  dishonour  with 
the  foulness,  which  rot  at  their 
thresholds.  The  crimes  daily  re- 
corded in  the  police  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  (and  much  more  those 
which  are  ^recorded)  are  a disgrace 
to  the  whole  body  politic  ;*  they  are, 
as  in  the  body  natural,  stains  of 
disease  on  a face  of  delicate  skin, 
making  the  delicacy  itself  frightful. 
Similarly,  the  filth  and  poverty  per- 
mitted or  ignored  in  the  midst  of  us 
are  as  dishonourable  to  the  whole 
social  body,  as  in  the  body  natural  it 
is  to  wash  the  face,  but  leave  the 
hands  and  feet  foul.  Christ’s  way  is 
the  only  true  one : begin  at  the  feet; 
the  face  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Yet,  since  necessarily,  in  the  frame 
of  a nation,  nothing  but  the  head 
can  be  of  gold,  and  the  feet,  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  must  be  part 
of  iron,  part  of  clay; — foul  or  me- 
chanical work  is  always  reduced  by 
a noble  race  to  the  minimum  in 


quantity ; and,  even  then,  performed 
and  endured,  not  without  sense  of 
degradation,  as  a fine  temper  is 
wounded  by  the  sight  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  body.  The  highest 
conditions  of  human  society  reached 
hitherto,  have  cast  such  work  to 
slaves ;— supposing  slavery  of  a po- 
litically defined  kind  to  be  done 
away  with,  mechanical  and  foul  em- 
ployment must  in  all  highly  orga- 
nised states  take  the  aspect  either  of 
punishment  or  probation.  All  cri- 
minals should  at  once  be  set  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  painful  forms 
of  it,  especially  to  work  in  mines 
and  at  furnaces,!  80  as  to  relieve  the 
innocent  population  as  far  as  pos- 
sible : of  merely  rough  (not  mecha- 
nical) manual  labour,  especially 
agricultural,  a large  portion  should 
be  done  by  the  upper  classes ; — bodily 
health,  and  sufficient  contrast  and 
repose  for  the  mental  functions, 
being  unattainable  without  it ; what 


* ‘ The  ordinary  brute,  who  flourishes  in  the  very  centre  of  ornate  life,  tells  us  of  un- 
known depths  on  the  verge  of  which  we  totter,  being  bound  to  thank  our  stars  every 
day  we  live  that  there  is  not  a general  outbreak,  and  a revolt  from  the  yoke  of  civilization.’ 
— Times  leader,  Dec.  25,  1862.  Admitting  that  our  stars  are  to  be  thanked  for  our 
safety,  whom  are  we  to  thank  for  the  danger  ? 

f Our  politicians,  even  the  best  of  them,  regard  only  the  distress  caused  by  the 
failure  of  mechanical  labour.  The  degradation  caused  by  its  excess  is  a far  more  serious 
subject  of  thought,  and  of  future  fear.  I shall  examine  this  part  of  our  subject  at  length 
hereafter.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  at  present,  cast  on  the  truth  of  the  above 
passages,  as  all  the  great  thinkers  are  unanimous  on  the  matter.  Plato’s  words  are 
terrific  in  their  scorn  and  pity  whenever  he  touches  on  the  mechanical  arts.  He  calls 
the  men  employed  in  them  not  even  human — but  partially  and  diminutively  human, 
‘ auBpwnlcrKoi,'  and  opposes  such  work  to  noble  occupations,  not  merely  as  prison  is 
opposed  to  freedom,  but  as  a convict’s  dishonoured  prison  is  to  the  temple  ; (escape  from 
them  being  like  that  of  a criminal  to  the  sanctuary),  and  the  destruction  caused  by  them 
being  of  soul  no  less  than  body. — Rep.  vi.  9.  Compare  Laws  v.  11.  Xenophon  dwells  on 
the  evil  of  occupations  at  the  furnace  (root  of  fS&vavaos'),  and  especially  their  ‘ acr^O/Via, 
want  of  leisure  ’ — Econ.  i.  4.  (Modern  England,  with  all  its  pride  of  education,  has  lost 
that  first  sense  of  the  word  ‘ school  ’ ; and  till  it  recover  that,  it  will  find  no  other  rightly.) 
His  word  for  the  harm  to  the  soul  is  to  ‘ break  ’ it,  as  we  say  of  the  heart. — Econ.  i.  6.  And 
herein  also  is  the  root  of  the  scorn,  otherwise  apparently  most  strange  and  cruel,  with 
which  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare  always  speak  of  the  populace ; for  it  is  entirely 
true  that  in  great  states  the  lower  orders  are  low  by  nature  as  well  as  by  task,  being 
precisely  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  which  has  been  thrust  down  for  its  coarseness 
or  unworthiness  (by  coarseness  I mean  especially  insensibility  and  irreverence ; the 
‘ profane  ’ of  Horace)  ; and  when  this  ceases  to  be  so,  and  the  corruption  and  profanity 
are  in  the  higher  instead  of-  the  lower  orders,  there  arises,  first,  helpless  confusion ; then, 
if  the  lower  classes  deserve  power,  ensues  swift  revolution,  and  they  get  it : but  if  neither 
the  populace  nor  their  rulers  deserve  it,  there  follows  mere  darkness  and  dissolution,  till, 
out  of  the  putrid  elements,  some  new  capacity  of  order  rises,  like  grass  on  a grave  ; if  not, 
there  is  no  more  hope,  nor  shadow  of  turning,  for  that  nation.  Atropos  has  her  way 
with  it. 

So  that  the  law  of  national  health  is  like  that  of  a great  lake  or  sea,  in  perfect  but  slow 
circulation,  letting  the  dregs  fall  continually  to  the  lowest  place,  and  the  clear  water  rise; 
yet  so  as  that  there  shall  be  no  neglect  of  the  lower  orders,  but  perfect  supervision  and 
sympathy,  so  that  if  one  member  suffer,  all  members  shall  suffer  with  it. 
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necessarily  inferior  labour  remains 
to  be  done,  as  especially  in  manufac- 
tures, should,  and  always  will,  when 
the  relations  of  society  are  reverent 
and  harmonious,  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  who,  for  the  time,  are  fit  for 
nothing  better.  For  as,  whatever 
the  perfectness  of  the  educational 
system,  there  must  remain  infi- 
nite differences  between  the  natures 
and  capacities  of  men;  and  these 
differing  natures  are  generally  range- 
able  under  the  two  qualities  of  lordly, 
(or  tending  towards  rule,  construc- 
tion, and  harmony),  and  servile  (or 
tending  towards  misrule,  destruc- 
tion, and  discord)  ; and,  since  the 
lordly  part  is  only  in  a state  of  pro- 
fitableness while  ruling,  and  the 
servile  only  in  a state  of  redeem- 
ableness while  serving,  the  whole 
health  of  the  state  depends  on  the 
manifest  separation  of  these  two 
elements  of  its  mind:  for,  if  the 
servile  part  be  not  separated  and 
rendered  visible  in  service,  it  mixes 
with  and  corrupts  the  entire  body 
of  the  state ; and  if  the  lordly  part 
be  not  distinguished,  and  set  to  rale, 
it  is  crushed  and  lost,  being  turned 
to  no  account,  so  that  the  rarest 
qualities  of  the  nation  are  all  given 
to  it  in  vain  * The  effecting  of 
which  distinction  is  the  first  object, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  of  national 
councils, 
n.  Laws. 

These  are  the  definitions  and 
bonds  of  custom,  or,  of  what  the 
nation  desires  should  become  cus- 
tom. 

Law  is  either  archic,t  (of  direc- 
tion), meristic,  (of  division),  or  critic, 
(of  judgment).  Archie  law  is  that 
of  appointment  and  precept : it  de- 
fines what  is  and  is  not  to  be  done. 


Meristic  law  is  that  of  balance  and 
distribution : it  defines  what  is  and 
is  not  to  be  possessed.  Critic  laAV 
is  that  of  discernment  and  award : it 
defines  what  is  and  is  not  to  be 
suffered. 

If  we  choose  to  class  the  laws  of 
precept  and  distribution  under  the 
general  head  of  f statutes/  all  law  is 
simply  either  of  statute  or  judg- 
ment; that  is,  first  the  establish- 
ment of  ordinance,  and,  secondly, 
the  assignment  of  the  reward  or 
penalty  due  to  its  observance  or 
violation. 

To  some  extent  these  two  forms 
of  law  must  be  associated,  and,  with 
every  ordinance,  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience to  it  be  also  determined. 
But  since  the  degrees  and  guilt  of 
disobedience  vary,  the  determination 
of  due  reward  and  punishment  must 
be  modified  by  discernment  of  spe- 
cial fact,  which  is  peculiarly  the 
office  of  the  judge,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  lawgiver  and  law- 
sustainer,  or  king ; not  but  that  the 
two  offices  are  always  theoretically, 
and  in  early  stages,  or  limited 
numbers,  of  society,  are  often  practi- 
cally, united  in  the  same  person  or 
persons. 

Also,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly 
in  view  the  distinction  between 
these  two  kinds  of  law,  because  the 
possible  range  of  law  is  wider  in 
proportion  to  their  separation.  There 
are  many  points  of  conduct  respect- 
ing which  the  nation  may  wisely 
express  its  will  by  a written  precept 
or  resolve  ; yet  not  enforce  it  by 
penalty;  and  the  expedient  degree 
of  penalty  is  always  quite  a separate 
consideration  from  the  expedience 
of  the  statute,  for  the  statute  may 
often  be  better  enforced  by  mercy 


* * oAiyrif,  Kal  &KAus  yiyvop-fv-ps'  The  bitter  sentence  never  was  so  true  as  at 
thi3  day. 

t Thetic,  or  Thesmic,  would  perhaps  be  a better  term  than  archie ; but  liable  to  be 
confused  with  some  which  we  shall  want  relating  to  Theoria.  The  administrators  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  law  are  severally  Archons,  Merists,  and  Dicasts.  The  Archons  are 
the  true  princes,  or  beginners  of  things  ; or  leaders  (as  of  an  orchestra)  ; the  Merists  are 
properly  the  Domini,  or  Lords  (law-wards),  of  houses  and  nations ; the  Dicasts  properly 
the  judges,  and  that  with  Olympian  justice,  which  reaches  to  heaven  and  hell.  The 
violation  of  archie  law  is  ap.aprla  (error),  ir orrjpla  (failure),  or  irArj/u^eAeia  (discord). 
The  violation  of  meristic  law  is  ivo/xla  (iniquity).  The  violation  of  critic  law  is  a 8uc(a 
(injury).  Iniquity  is  the  central  generic  term ; for  all  law  is  fatal ; it  is  the  division  to 
men  of  their  late;  as  the  fold  of  their  pasture,  it  is  v6p.os)  as  the  assigning  of  their 
portion,  p.oipa. 
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than  severity,  and  is  also  easier  in 
the  hearing,  and  loss  likely  to  he 
abrogated.  Farther,  laws  of  precept 
have  reference  especially  to  youth, 
and  concern  themselves  with  ‘train- 
ing ; but  laws  of  judgment  to  man- 
hood, and  concern  themselves  with 
remedy  and  reward.  There  is  a 
highly  curious  feeling  in  the  Eng- 
lish mind  against  educational  law : 
we  think  no  man’s  liberty  should  be 
interfered  with  till  he  has  done  irre- 
vocable wrong;  whereas  it  is  then 
just  too  late  for  the  only  gracious 
and  kingly  interference,  which  is  to 
hinder  him  from  doing  it.  Make 
your  educational  laws  strict,  and 
your  criminal  ones  may  be  gentle ; 
but,  leave  youth  its  liberty,  and  you 
will  have  to  dig  dungeons  for  age. 
And  it  is  good  for  a man  that  lie 
wear  the  yoke  in  his  youth : for  the 
yoke  of  youth,  if  you  know  how  to 
hold  it,  may  be  of  silken  thread; 
and  there  is  sweet  chime  of  silver 
bells  at  that  bridle  rein;  but,  for 
the  captivity  of  age,  you  must  forge 
the  iron  fetter,  and  cast  the  passing 
bell. 

Since  no  law  can  be  hi  a final  or 
true  sense  established,  but  by 
right,  (all  unjust  laws  involving 
the  ultimate  necessity  of  then  own 
abrogation,)  the  law  - giving  can 
only  become  a law-sustaining  power 
in  so  far  as  it  is  Eoyal,  or  ‘right 
doing;’ — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it 
rules,  not  mis-rules,  and  orders,  not 
dis-orders,  the  things  submitted  to 
it.  Throned  on  this  rock  of  justice 
the  kingly  power  becomes  estab- 
lished and  establishing  ; ‘ Oelos,’ 
or  divine,  and,  therefore,  it  is  lite- 
rally true  that  no  ruler  can  err, 
so  long  as  he  is  a ruler,  or  apxcov 
ov8e\s  apapravu  Tore  orav  apxcov  fj  ; 
(perverted  by  careless  thought, 
which  has  cost  the  world  somewhat, 
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into  ‘the  king  can  do  no  wrong’). 
Which  is  a divine  right  of  kings  in- 
deed, and  quite  unassailable,  so  long 
as  the  terms  of  it  are  ‘ God  and  my 
Right,’  and  not  ‘ Satan  and  my 
Wrong,’  which  is  apt,  in  some  coin- 
ages, to  appear  on  the  reverse  of 
the  die,  under  a good  lens. 

Meristic  law,  or  that  of  the  tenure 
of  property,  first  determines  what 
every  individual  possesses  by  right, 
and  secures  it  to  him ; and  what  he 
possesses  by  wrong,  and  deprives 
him  of  it.  But  it  has  a far  higher 
provisory  function  : it  determines 
what  every  man  should  possess,  and 
puts  it  within  his  reach  on  due  con- 
ditions ; and  what  he  should  not 
possess,  and  puts  this  out  of  his 
reach  conclusively. 

Every  article  of  human  wealth 
has  certain  conditions  attached  to 
its  merited  possession,  which,  when 
they  are  unobserved,  possession  be- 
comes rapine.  The  object  of  me- 
ristic law  is  not  only  to  secure 
every  man  his  rightful  share  (the 
share,  that  is,  which  he  has  worked 
for,  produced,  or  received  by  gift 
from  a rightful  owner),  but  to 
enforce  the  due  conditions  of  pos- 
session, as  far  as  law  may  con- 
veniently reach ; for  instance,  that 
land  shall  not  be  wantonly  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  that  streams  shall 
not  be  poisoned  by  the  persons 
through  whose  properties  they  pass, 
nor  air  be  rendered  unwholesome 
beyond  given  limits.  Laws  of  this 
kind  exist  already  in  rudimentary 
degree,  but  needing  large  develop- 
ment : the  just  laws  respecting  the 
possession  of  works  of  art  have  not 
hitherto  been  so  much  as  conceived, 
and  the  daily  loss  of  national  wealth, 
and  of  its  use,  in  this  respect,  is 
quite  incalculable.*  While,  final  ly , in 
certain  conditions  of  a nation’s  pro- 


* These  laws  need  revision  quite  as  much  respecting  property  in  national  as  in  private 
hands.  For  instance : the  public  are  under  a vague  impression,  that  because  they  have 
paid  for  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum,  every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  see  and 
to  handle  them.  But  the  public  have  similarly  paid  for  the  contents  of  Woolwich 
arsenal ; yet  do  not  expect  free  access  to  it,  or  handling  of  its  contents.  The  British 
Museum  is  neither  a free  circulating  library,  nor  a free  school : it  is  a place  for  the 
safe  preservation,  and  exhibition  on  due  occasion,  of  unique  books,  unique  objects  of 
natural  history,  and  unique  works  of  art ; its  books  can  no  more  be  used  by  everybody 
than  its  coins  can  be  handled,  or  its  statues  cast.  Free  libraries  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  quarter  of  London,  with  large  and  complete  reading-rooms  attached ; so  also  free 
educational  institutions  should  be  open  in  every  quarter  of  London,  all  day  long  and  till 
late  at  night,  well  lighted,  well  catalogued,  and  rich  in  contents  both  of  art  and  natural 
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press,  laws  limiting  accumulation  of 
property  may  bo  found  expedient. 

Critic  law  determines  questions 
of  injury,  and  assigns  due  rewards 
and  punishments  to  conduct.* * 

Therefore,  hi  order  to  true  analy- 
sis of  it,  we  must  understand  tho 
real  meaning  of  this  word  ‘ injury.’ 

We  commonly  understand  by  it 
any  kind  of  harm  done  by  one  man 
to  another;  but  we  do  not  define 
the  idea  of  harm:  sometimes  we 
limit  it  to  the  harm  which  the  suf- 
ferer is  conscious  of,  whereas  much 
the  worst  injuries  are  those  he  is 
unconscious  of ; and,  at  other  times, 
we  limit  the  idea  to’fviolence,  or 
restraint,  whereas  much  the  worse 
forms  of  injury  are  to  be  accom- 
plished by  carelessness,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  restraint. 

* Injury  ’ is  then  simply  the  refu- 
sal, or  violation  of,  any  man’s  right 
or  claim  upon  his  fellows  : Avhich 
claim,  much  talked  of  in  modern 
times,  under  the  term  1 right,’  is 
mainly  resolvable  into  two  branches : 
a man’s  claim  not  to  be  hindered 
from  doing  what  he  should ; and  his 
claim  to  be  hindered  from  doing 
what  he  should  not ; these  two 
forms  of  hindrance  being  intensified 
by  reward,  or  help  and  fortune,  or 
Fore,  on  one  side,  and  punishment, 
impediment,  and  even  final  arrest 
or  More,  on  the  other. 

Now,  in  order  to  a man’s  obtain- 
ing these  two  rights,  it  is  clearly 
needful  that  the  worth  of  him  should 


bo  approximately  known ; as  well  as 
the  tvant  of  worth,  which  has,  un- 
happily, been  usually  the  principal 
subject  of  study  for  critic  law,  care- 
ful hitherto  only  to  mark  degrees  of 
de-merit,  instead  of  merit ; — assign- 
ing, indeed,  to  the  deficiencies  (not 
always,  alas ! even  to  these)  just  fine, 
diminution,  or  (with  the  broad 
vowels)  damnation ; but  to  the  effi- 
ciencies, on  the  other  side,  which 
are  by  much  the  more  interesting, 
as  well  as  the  only  profitable  part 
of  its  subject,  assigning  in  any  clear 
way  neither  measurement  nor  aid. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  higher  and 
perfect  function  of  critic  law,  ena- 
bling as  well  as  disabling,  that  it 
becomes  truly  kingly  or  basilican, 
instead  of  Draconic:  (what  Provi- 
dence gave  the  great,  old,  wrathful 
legislator  his  name  ?) : that  is,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  man  and  of  life, 
instead  of  the  law  of  the  worm  and 
of  death — both  of  these  laws  being 
set  in  everlasting  poise  one  against 
another,  and  the  enforcement  of  both 
being  the  eternal  function  of  the 
lawgiver,  and  true  claim  of  every 
living  soul : such  claim  being  indeed 
as  straight  and  earnest  to  be  merci- 
fully hindered,  and  even,  if  need  be, 
abolished,  when  longer  existence 
means  only  deeper  destruction,  as 
to  be  mercifully  helped  and  re- 
created when  longer  existence  and 
new  creation  mean  nobler  life.  So 
that  what  we  vulgarly  term  reward 
and  punishment  will  be  found  to 


history.  But  neither  the  British  Museum  nor  National  Gallery  are  schools;  they  are 
treasuries ; and  both  should  be  severely  restricted  in  access  and  in  use.  Unless  some 
order  is  taken,  and  that  soon,  in  the  MSS.  department  of  the  Museum  (Sir  Frederic 
Madden  was  complaining  of  this  to  me  only  the  other  day),  the  best  MSS.  in  the  collec- 
tion will  be  destroyed,  irretrievably,  by  the  careless  and  continual  handling  to  which  they 
are  now  subjected. 

* Two  curious  economical  questions  arise  laterally  with  respect  to  this  branch  of  law, 
namely,  the  cost  of  crime,  and  the  cost  of  judgment.  The  cost  of  crime  is  endured  by 
nations  ignorantly,  not  being  clearly  stated  in  their  budgets ; the  cost  of  judgment 
patiently,  (provided  only  it  can  be  had  pure  for  the  money,)  because  the  science,  or  per- 
haps we  ought  rather  to  say  the  art,  of  law,  is  felt  to  found  a noble  profession,  and  disci- 
pline ; so  that  civilized  nations  are  usually  glad  that  a number  of  persous  should  be  sup- 
ported by  funds  devoted  to  disputation  and  analysis.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  calculated 
what  the  practical  value  might  have  been,  in  other  directions,  of  the  intelligence  now 
occupied  in  deciding,  through  courses  of  years,  what  might  have  been  decided  as  justly, 
had  the  date  of  judgment  been  fixed,  in  as  many  hours.  Imagine  one  half  of  the  funds 
which  any  great  nation  devotes  to  dispute  by  law,  applied  to  the  determination  of  physical 
questions  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  theoretic  science ; and  calculate  the  probable 
results  within  the  next  ten  years. 

I say  nothing  yet,  of  the  more  deadly,  more  lamentable  loss,  involved  in  the  use  of 
purchased  instead  of  personal  justice, — fra/CT<p  trap'  &\\uv  — atropla  oiKti uv. 
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resolve  themselves  mainly  into  help 
and  hindrance,  and  these  again  will 
issue  naturally  from  true  recognition 
of  deserving,  and  the  just  reverence 
and  just  wrath  which  follow  instinc- 
tively on  such  recognition. 

I say,  ‘ follow/  but  in  reality  they 
are  the  recognition.  Reverence  is 
hut  the  perceiving  of  the  thing  in 
its  entire  truth : truth  reverted  is 
truth  revered  (vereor  and  veritas 
having  clearly  the  same  root),  so  that 
Goethe  is  for  once,  and  for  a wonder, 
wrong  in  that  part  of  the  noble 
scheme  of  education  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  in  which  he  says  that  reve- 
rence is  not  innate,  and  must  be 
taught.  Reverence  is  as  instinctive 
as  anger ; — both  of  them  instant  on 
true  vision : it  is  sight  and  under- 
standing that  we  have  to  teach,  and 
these  are  reverence.  Make  a man 
perceive  worth,  and  in  its  reflection 
he  sees  his  own  relative  unworth, 
and  worships  thereupon  inevitably, 
not  with  stiff  courtesy,  but  rejoic- 
ingly, passionately,  and,  best  of  all, 
restf  ully : for  the  inner  capacity  of 
awe  and  love  is  infinite  in  man ; and 
when  his  eyes  are  once  opened  to  the 
sight  of  beauty  and  honour,  it  is  with 
him  as  with  a lover,  who,  falling  at 
his  mistress’s  feet,  would  cast  him- 
self through  the  earth,  if  it  might  be, 
to  fall  lower,  and  find  a deeper  and 
humbler  place.  And  the  common 
insolences  and  petulances  of  the 
people,  and  their  talk  of  equality, 
are  not  irreverence  in  them  in  the 
least,  but  mere  blindness,  stupefac- 
tion, and  fog  in  the  brains,*  which 
pass  away  in  the  degree  that  they 
are  raised  and  purified:  the  first 
sign  of  which  raising  is,  that  they 
gain  some  power  of  discerning,  and 
some  patience  in  submitting  to  their 
true  counsellors  and  governors ; the 
modes  of  such  discernment  forming 
the  real  ‘ constitution  ’ of  the  state, 
and  not  the  titles  or  offices  of  the 
discerned  person ; for  it  is  no  matter, 
save  in  degree  of  mischief,  to  what 
office  a man  is  appointed,  if  he  can- 
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not  fulfil  it.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  tliird  division  of  our  subject. 

III.  Government  by  Council. 

This  is  the  determination,  by 
living  authority,  of  the  national  con- 
duct to  be  observed  under  existing 
circumstances ; and  the  modification 
or  enlargement,  abrogation  or  en- 
forcement, of  the  code  of  national 
law  according  to  present  needs  or 
purposes.  This  government  is  ne- 
cessarily always  by  council,  for 
though  the  authority  of  it  may  be 
vested  in  one  person,  that  person  can- 
not form  any  opinion  on  a matter  of 
public  interest  but  by  (voluntarily 
or  involuntarily)  submitting  himself 
to  the  influence  of  others. 

This  government  is  always  two- 
fold— visible  and  invisible. 

The  visible  government  is  that 
which  nominally  carries  on  the  na- 
tional business;  determines  its  fo- 
reign relations,  raises  taxes,  levies 
soldiers,  fights  battles,  or  directs 
that  they  be  fought,  and  other- 
wise becomes  the  exponent  of  the 
national  fortune.  The  invisible  go- 
vernment is  that  exercised  by  all 
energetic  and  intelligent  men,  each 
in  his  sphere,  regulating  the  inner 
will  and  secret  ways  of  the  people, 
essentially  forming  its  character,  and 
preparing  its  fate. 

Visible  governments  are  the  toys 
of  some  nations,  the  diseases  of  others, 
the  harness  of  some,  the  burdens  of 
more,  the  necessity  of  all.  Sometimes 
then-  career  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  people,  and  to  write  it,  as  the 
national  history,  is  as  if  one  should 
number  the  accidents  which  befall  a 
man’s  weapons  and  wardrobe,  and 
call  the  list  his  biography.  Never- 
theless, a truly  noble  and  wise  nation 
necessarily  has  a noble  and  wise 
visible  government,  for  its  wisdom 
issues  in  that  conclusively.  ‘Not 
out  of  the  oak,  nor  out  of  the  rock, 
but  out  of  the  temper  of  man,  is  his 
polity;’  where  the  temper  inclines, 
it  inclines  as  Samson  by  his  pillar, 
and  draws  all  down  with  it. 


* Compare  Chaucer’s  ‘ villany  ’ (clownishness). 

‘Full  foul  and  chorlishe  seemed  she, 
And  eke  villanous  for  to  be, 

And  little  coulde  of  norture 
To  worship  any  creature.’ 
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Visible  governments  are,  in  their 
agencies,  capable  of  three  pure  forms, 
and  of  no  more  than  three. 

They  are  either  monarcliies,  where 
the  authority  is  vested  in  one  per- 
son; oligarchies,  when  it  is  vested 
in  a minority ; or  democracies,  when 
vested  in  a majority. 

But  these  three  forms  are  not 
only,  in  practice,  variously  limited 
smcl  combined,  but  capable  of  infinite 
difference  in  character  and  use,  re- 
ceiving specific  names  according  to 
their  variations;  which  names,  being 
nowise  agreed  upon,  nor  consistently 
used,  either  in  thought  or  writing, 
no  man  can  at  present  tell,  in  speak- 
ing of  any  kind  of  government, 
whether  he  is  understood,  nor  in 
hearing  whether  he  understands. 
Thus  we  usually  call  a just  govern- 
ment by  one  person  a monarchy,  and 
an  unjust  or  cruel  one,  a tyranny ; 
this  might  be  reasonable  if  it  had 
reference  to  the  divinity  of  true 
government ; . but  to  limit  the  term 
‘ oligarchy  * to  government  by  a few 
rich  people,  and  to  call  government 
by  a few  wise  or  noble  people  ' aris- 
tocracies/ is  evidently  absurd,  un- 
less it  were  proved  that  rich  people 
never  could  be  wise,  or  noble  people 
rich;  and  farther  absurd  because 
there  are  other  distinctions  in  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  riches  or  wisdom 
(greater  purity  of  race,  or  strength 
of  purpose,  for  instance),  which  may 
give  the  power  of  government  to  the 
few.  So  that  if  we  had  to  give 
names  to  every  group  or  kind  of 
minority,  we  should  have  verbiage 
enough.  But  there  is  but  one  right 
name — ■'  oligarchy.’ 

So  also  the  terms  'republic’  and 
* democracy  ’ are  confused,  especially 
in  modem  use;  and  both  of  them 
are  liable  to  every  sort  of  miscon- 


ception. A republic  means,  pro- 
perly, a polity  in  which  the  state, 
with  its  all,  is  at  every  man’s  ser- 
vice, and  every  man,  with  his  all,  at 
the  state’s  service — (people  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  last  condition), 
but  its  government  may  nevertheless 
be  oligarchic  (consular,  or  decem- 
viral,  for  instance),  or  monarchic 
(dictatorial).  But  a democracy 
means  a state  in  which  the  govern- 
ment rests  directly  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens.  And  both 
these  conditions  have  been  judged 
only  by  such  accidents  and  aspects 
of  them  as  each  of  us  has  had  ex- 
perience of;  and  sometimes  both 
have  been  confused  with  anarchy, 
as  it  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  talk 
of  the  ‘ failure  of  republican  institu- 
tions in  America,’  when  there  has 
never  yet  been  in  America  any  such 
thing  as  an  institution,  but  only 
defiance  of  institution;  neither  any 
such  thing  as  a res-publica,  but  only 
a multitudinous  res-privata ; every 
man  for  himself.  It  is  not  repub- 
licanism which  fails  now  in  Ame- 
rica ; it  is  your  model  science  of 
political  economy,  brought  to  its 
perfect  practice.  There  you  may 
see  competition,  and  the  'law  of 
demand  and  supply’  (especially  in 
paper),  in  beautiful  and  unhindered 
operation.*  Lust  of  wealth,  and  trust 
in  it ; vulgar  faith  in  magnitude  and 
multitude,  instead  of  nobleness ; be- 
sides that  faith  natural  to  back- 
woodsmen,— ‘ lucum  ligna,’ — perpe- 
tual self-contemplation,  issuing  in 
passionate  vanity;  total  ignorance 
of  the  finer  and  higher  arts,  and 
of  all  that  they  teach  and  bestow  ;f 
and  the  discontent  of  energetic 
minds  unoccupied,  frantic  with  hope 
of  uncomprehended  change,  and 
progress  they  know  not  whither 


* Supply  and  demand!  Alas;  for  what  noble  work  was  there  ever  any  audible 
‘ demand  ’ in  that  poor  sense  (Past  and  Present).  Nay,  the  demand  is  not  loud  even  for 
ignoble  work.  See  ‘ Average  earnings  of  Betty  Taylor/  in  Times  of  4th  February  of 
this  year:  * Worked  from  Monday  morning  at  8 A.M.,  to  Friday  night  at  5.30  P.M.  for 
is.  Shd.—Lamez  fairc. 

t See  Bacon’s  note  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  on  ‘ didicisse  fideliter  aides  ’ (‘  but 
indeed  the  accent  had  need  be  upon  “ fideliter  ”).  It  taketh  away  vain  admiration  of 
anything,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness;  for  all  things  are  admired  either  because  they 
are  new,  or  because  they  are  great,’  &c. 

t Ames,  by  report  of  Waldo  Emerson,  expressed  the  popular  security  wisely,  saying 
‘ that  a monarchy  is  a merchantman,  which  sails  well,  but  will  sometimes  strike  on  a rock, 
and  go  to  the  bottom  ; whilst  a republic  is  a raft,  which  would  never  sink,  but  then  your 
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tlieso  arc  the  tilings  that  have 
‘failed’  in  America;  and  yet  not 
altogether  failed— it  is  not  collapse, 
but  collision ; the  greatest  railroad 
accident  on  record,  with  fire  caught 
from  the  furnace,  and  Catiline’s 
quenching  ‘ non  aqufi,  sed  ruinsl’ 
But  I see  not,  in  any  of  our  talk  of 
them,  justice  enough  done  to  their 
erratic  strength  of  purpose,  nor  any 
estimate  taken  of  the  strength  of 
endurance  of  domestic  sorrow,  in 
what  their  women  and  children  sup- 
pose a righteous  cause.  And  out 
of  that  endurance  and  suffering,  its 
own  fruit  will  be  born  Avith  time;  and 
Carlyle’s  prophecy  of  them  (June, 
1850),  as  it  has  now  come  true  in 
the  first  clause,  will  in  the  last. 

America,  too,  will  find  that  caucuses, 
division-lists,  stump-oratory,  and  speeches 
to  Buncombe  will  not  carry  men  to  the 
immortal  gods;  that  the  Washington  Con- 
gress, and  constitutional  battle  of  Kilkenny 
cats  is  there,  as  here,  naught  for  such 
objects ; quite  incompetent  for  such ; and, 
in  fine,  that  said  sublime  constitutional 
arrangement  will  require  to  be  (with  ter- 
rible throes,  and  travail  such  as  few  expect 
yet)  remodelled,  abridged,  extended,  sup- 
pressed ; torn  asunder,  put  together  again  ; 
— not  without  heroic  labour,  and  effort 
quite  other  than  that  of  the  stump-orator 
and  the  revival  preacher,  one  day. 

Understand,  then,  once  for  all, 
that  no  form  of  government,  pro- 
vided it  be  a government  at  all,  is, 
as  such,  either  to  be  condemned  or 
praised,  or  contested  for  in  anywise 
but  by  fools.  But  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment are  good  just  so  far  as 
they  attain  this  one  vital  necessity 
of  policy — that  the  wise  and  kind, 
few  or  many,  shall  govern  the  un- 
wise and  unkind ; and  they  are  evil 
so  far  as  they  miss  of  this,  or  reverse 
it.  Nor  does  the  form  in  any  case 
signify  one  whit,  but  its  firmness, 
and  adaptation  to  the  need;  for  if 
there  be  many  foolish  persons  in  a 
state,  and  few  wise,  then  it  is  good 
that  the  few  govern ; and  if  there  be 
many  wise  and  few  foolish,  then  it  is 
good  that  the  many  govern  ; and  if 
many  be  wise,  yet  one  wiser,  then  it 
is  good  that  one  should  govern ; and 
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so  on.  Thus,  we  may  have  ‘the 
ant’s  republic,  and  the  realm  of 
bees,’  both  good  in  their  kind ; one 
for  groping,  and  the  other  for  build- 
ing ; and  nobler  still,  for  flying,  the 
Ducal  monarchy  of  those 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  that  set  forth 

The  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas. 

Nor  need  we  want  examples,  among 
the  inferior  creatures,  of  dissolute- 
ness, as  well  as  resoluteness,  in  go- 
vernment. I once  saw  democracy 
finely  illustrated  by  the  beetles  of 
North  Switzerland,  who  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  elytric  acclamation, 
one  May  twilight,  carried  it  that 
they  would  fly  over  the  Lake  of  Zug; 
and  flew  short,  to  the  great  dis- 
figurement of  the  Lake  of  Zug, — 
K avQapov  XifiTjv — over  some  leagues 
square,  and  to  the  close  of  the  cock- 
chafer democracy  for  that  year.  The 
old  fable  of  the  frogs  and  the  stork 
finely  touches  one  form  of  tyranny ; 
but  truth  will  touch  it  more  nearly 
than  fable,  for  tyranny  is  not  com- 
plete when  it  is  only  over  the  idle, 
but  when  it  is  over  the  laborious 
and  the  blind.  This  description  of 
pelicans  and  climbing  perch,  which 
I find  quoted  in  one  of  our  popular 
natural  histories,  out  of  Sir  Emerson 
Tennant’s  Ceylon,  comes  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  true  image  of  the 
tiling ; — 

Heavy  rains  came  on,  and  as  we  stood 
on  the  high  ground,  we  observed  a pelican 
on  the  margin  of  the  shallow  pool  gorging 
himself ; our  people  went  towards  him,  and 
raised  a cry  of  ‘ Fish ! fish !’  We  hurried 
down,  and  found  numbers  of  fish  struggling 
upward  through  the  grass,  in  the  rills 
formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  rain.  There 
was  scarcely  water  to  cover  them,  but 
nevertheless  they  made  rapid  progress  up 
the  bank,  on  which  our  followers  collected 
about  two  baskets  of  them.  They  were 
forcing  their  way  up  the  knoll,  and  had 
they  not  been  interrupted,  first  by  the 
pelican,  and  afterwards  by  ourselves,  they 
would  in  a few  minutes  have  gained  the 
highest  point,  and  descended  on  the  other 
side  into  a pool  which  formed  another  por- 
tion of  the  tank.  In  going  this  distance,  how- 
ever, they  must  have  used  muscular  exertion 
enough  to  have  taken  them  half  a mile  on 


feet  are  always  in  the  water.’  Yes,  and  when  the  four  winds  (your  only  pilots)  steer  com- 
petitively from  the  four  corners,  cos  5’  Sr  onupivbs  B opc-ps  <poper\<riv  aKavOas,  perhaps  the 
wiser  mariner  may  wish  for  keel  and  wheel  again. 
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level  ground ; for  at  these  places  all  the 
cattle  and  wild  animals  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  latterly  come  to  drink,  so  that 
the  surface  was  everywhere  indented  with 
footmarks,  in  addition  to  the  cracks  in  the 
surrounding  baked  mud,  into  which  the  fish 
tumbled  in  their  progress.  In  those  holes 
which  were  deep,  and  the  sides  perpen- 
dicular, they  remained  to  die,  and  were 
carried  off  by  kites  and  crows. 

But  whether  governments  be  bad 
or  good,  one  general  disadvantage 
seems  to  attach  to  them  in  modern 
times— that  they  are  all  costly.  This, 
however,  is  not  essentially  the  fault 
of  the  governments.  If  nations 
choose  to  play  at  war,  they  will 
always  find  their  governments  will- 
ing to  lead  the  game,  and  soon 
coming  under  that  term  of  Aristo- 
phanes, ‘ Karri 7X01  dcnrldoiv’  ' shield- 
sellers.’  And  when  (7 rr\p!  eVi  ir^pari) 
the  shields  take  the  form  of  iron 
ships,  with  apparatus  ‘for  defence 
against  liquid  fire,’  — as  I see  by 
latest  accounts  they  are  now  arrang- 
ing the  decks  in  English  dockyards, 
— they  become  costly  biers  enough 
for  the  grey  convoy  of  chief-mourner 
waves,  wreathed  with  funereal  foam, 
to  bear  back  the  dead  upon;  the 
massy  shoulders  of  those  corpse- 
bearers  being  intended  for  quite 
other  work,  and  to  bear  the  living, 
and  food  for  the  living,  if  we  would 
let  them. 

Nor  have  we  the  least  right  to 
complain  of  our  governments  being 
expensive,  so  long  as  we  set  the 
government  to  do  precisely  the  work 
which  brings  no  return.  If  our  pre- 
sent doctrines  of  political  economy 
be  just,  let  us  trust  them  to  the 
utmost ; take  that  war  business  out 
of  the  government’s  hands,  and  test 
therein  the  principles  of  supply  and 
demand.  Let  our  future  sieges  of 
Sebastopol  be  done  by  contract — no 
capture,  no  pay — (I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  things  might  sometimes 
go  better  so);  and  let  us  sell  the 
commands  01  our  prospective  battles, 
with  our  vicarages,  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der ; so  may  we  have  cheap  victories 
and  divinity.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  have  so  much  suspicion  of  our 
science  that  we  dare  not  trust  it  on 
military  or  spiritual  business,  it 
would  be  but  reasonable  to  try 
whether  some  authoritative  hand- 


ling may  not  prosper  in  matters 
utilitarian.  If  we  were  to  set  our 
governments  to  do  useful  things 
instead  of  mischievous,  possibly  even 
the  apparatus  might  in  time  come 
to  be  less  costly ! The  machine,  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  the  house, 
might  perhaps  pay,  when  it  seems 
not  to  pay,  applied  to  pulling  it  down. 
If  we  made  in  our  dockyards  ships 
to  carry  timber  and  coals,  instead  of 
cannon,  and  with  provision  for  the 
brightening  of  domestic  solid  culi- 
nary fire,  instead  of  for  the  averting 
of  hostile  liquid  fire,  it  might  have 
some  effect  on  the  taxes?  Or  if 
the  iron  bottoms  were  to  bring  us 
home  nothing  better  than  ivory  and 
peacocks,  instead  of  martial  glory, 
we  might  at  least  have  gayer  sup- 
pers, and  doors  of  the  right  material 
for  dreams  after  them.  Or  suppose 
that  we  tried  the  experiment  on 
land  instead  of  water  carriage ; al- 
ready the  government,  not  unap- 
proved, carries  letters  and  parcels 
for  us  ; larger  packages  may  in  time 
follow; — parcels ; — even  general  mer- 
chandise? why  not,  at  last,  our- 
selves? Had  the  money  spent  in 
local  mistakes  and  vain  private  liti- 
gation, on  the  railroads  of  England, 
been  laid  out,  instead,  under  proper 
government  restraint,  on  really  use- 
ful railroad  work,  and  had  no  absurd 
expense  been  incurred  in  ornament- 
ing stations,  we  might  already  have 
had, — what  ultimately  it  will  be  found 
we  must  have, — quadruple  rails,  two 
for  passengers,  and  two  for  traffic,  on 
every  great  line ; and  we  might  have 
been  carried  in  swift  safety,  and 
watched  and  warded  by  well-paid 
pointsmen,  for  half  the  present  fares. 

* 2)  Aiyxldiov,  opas  ra  Xa-yw’  a ao  1 
(j)epo>  ?’  Suppose  it  should  turn  out, 
finally,  that  a true  government  set 
to  true  work,  instead  of  being  a 
costly  engine,  was  a paying  one? 
that  your  government,  rightly  or- 
ganized, instead  of  itself  subsisting 
by  an  income  tax,  would  produce 
its  subjects  some  subsistence  in 
the  shape  of  an  income  dividend ! — 
police  and  judges  duly  paid  besides, 
only  with  less  work  than  tho  state 
at  present  provides  for  them. 

A true  government  set  to  true 
work! — Not  easily  imagined,  still  less 
obtained,  but  not  beyond  human 
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hope  or  ingenuity.  Only  you  will 
have  to  alter  your  election  systems 
somewhat,  first.  Not  by  universal 
suffrage,  nor  by  votes  purchaseable 
with  beer,  is  such  government  to  be 
had.  That  is  to  say,  not  by  uni- 
versal equal  suffrage.  Every  man 
upwards  of  twenty,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  no  legal  crime,  should 
have  his  say  in  this  matter;  but 
afterwards  a louder  voice,  as  he 
grows  older,  and  approves  himself 
■wiser.  If  he  has  one  vote  at  twenty, 
he  should  have  two  at  thirty,  four 
at  forty,  ten  at  fifty.  For  every  one 
vote  which  he  has  with  an  income 
of  a hundred  a year,  he  should  have 
ten  with  an  income  of  a thousand, 
(provided  you  first  see  to  it  that 
wealth  is,  as  nature  intended  it  to 
be,  the  reward  of  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry, — not  of  good  luck  in  a 
scramble  or  a lottery).  For  every 
one  vote  which  he  had  as  sub- 
ordinate in  any  business,  he  should 
have  two  when  he  became  a master ; 
and  every  office  and  authority  na- 
tionally bestowed,  inferring  trust- 
worthiness and  intellect,  should  have 
its  known  proportional  number  of 
votes  attached  to  it.  But  into  the 
detail  and  working  of  a true  system 
in  these  matters  we  cannot  now 
enter ; we  are  concerned  as  yet  with 
definitions  only,  and  statements  of 
first  principles,  which  will  be  es- 
tablished now  sufficiently  for  our 
purposes  when  we  have  examined 
the  nature  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment last  on  the  list  in  the  previous 
paper, — the  purely  ‘Magistral,’  ex- 
citing at  present  its  full  share  of 
public  notice,  under  its  ambiguous 
title  of  ‘ slavery.’ 

I have  not,  however,  been  able 
to  ascertain  in  definite  terms,  from 
the  declaimers  against  slavery,  what 
they  understand  by  it.  If  they  mean 
only  the  imprisomnent  or  compul- 
sion of  one  person  by  another,  such 
imprisonment  or  compulsion  being 
in  many  cases  highly  expedient, 
slavery,  so  defined,  would  be  no  evil 
in  itself,  but  only  in  its  abuse  ; that 
is,  when  men  are  slaves,  who  should 
not  be,  or  masters,  who  should  not 
be,  or  under  conditions  which 
should  not  be.  It  is  not,  for  in- 
stance, a necessary  condition  of 
slavery,  nor  a desirable  one,  that 
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parents  should  be  separated  from 
children,  or  husbands  from  wives ; 
but  the  institution  of  war,  against 
which  people  declaim  with  less 
violence,  effects  such  separations, — 
not  unfrequently  in  a highly  per- 
manent manner.  To  press  a sailor, 
seize  a white  youth  by  conscription 
for  a soldier,  or  carry  off  a black  one 
for  a labourer,  may  all  be  right,  or 
all  wrong,  according  to  needs  and 
circumstances.  It  is  wrong  to 
scourge  a man  unnecessarily.  So  it 
is  to  shoot  him.  Both  must  be  done 
on  occasion;  and  it  is  better  and 
kinder  to  'flog  a man  to  his  work, 
than  to  leave  him  idle  till  he  robs, 
and  flog  him  afterwards.  The  es- 
sential thing  for  all  creatures  is  to 
be  made  to  do  right ; how  they  are 
made  to  do  it — by  pleasant  promises, 
or  hard  necessities,  pathetic  oratory, 
or  the  whip,  is  comparatively  imma- 
terial. To  be  deceived  is  perhaps 
as  incompatible  with  human  dignity 
as  to  be  whipped,  and  I suspect 
the  last  instrument  to  be  not  the 
worst,  for  the  help  of  many  indi- 
viduals. The  Jewish  nation  throve 
under  it,  in  the  hand  of  a monarch 
reputed  not  unwise ; it  is  only  the 
change  of  whip  for  scorpion  which 
is  inexpedient ; and  yet  that  change 
is  as  likely  to  come  to  pass  on  the 
side  of  licence  as  of  law;  for  the 
true  scorpion  whips  are  those  of 
the  nation’s  pleasant  vices;  which 
are  to  it  as  St.  John’s  locusts — 
crown  on  the  head,  ravin  in  the 
mouth,  and  sting  in  the  tail.  If  it 
will  not  bear  the  rule  of  Athena  and 
her  brother,  who  shepherd  without 
smiting  (ov  n\qy fj  vt^ovres),  Athena 
at  last  calls  no  more  in  the  comers 
of  the  streets ; and  then  follows  the 
rule  of  Tisiphone,  who  smites  without 
shepherding. 

If,  however,  by  slavery,  instead  of 
absolute  compulsion,  is  meant  the 
piu’chase,  by  money,  of  the  right  of 
compulsion,  such  purchase  is  neces- 
sarily made  whenever  a portion  of 
any  territory  is  transferred,  for 
money,  from  one  monarch  to  an- 
other : which  has  happened " fre- 
quently enough  in  history,  without 
its  being  supposed  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  districts  so  transferred 
became  therefore  slaves.  In  this,  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  dispute  seems 
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about  the  fashion  of  the  thing, 
rather  than  the  fact  of  it.  There 
are  two  rocks  in  mid-sea,  on  each  of 
which,  neglected  equally  by  instruc- 
tive and  commercial  powers,  a 
handful  of  inhabitants  live  as  they 
may.  Two  merchants  bid  for  the 
two  properties,  but  not  in  the  same 
terms.  One  bids  for  the  people, 
buys  them,  and  sets  them  to  work, 
under  pain  of  scourge;  the  other 
bids  for  the  rock,  buys  it,  and 
tlu'ows  the  inhabitants  into  the  sea. 
Tho  former  is  the  American,  the 
latter  the  English  method,  of 
slavery ; much  is  to  be  said  for,  and 
something  against,  both,  which  I 
hope  to  say  in  due  time  and  place. 

If,  however,  slavery  mean  not 
merely  the  purchase  of  the  right  of 
compulsion,  but  the  purchase  of  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  creature  itself 
for  money,  it  is  not,  I think,  among 
the  black  races  that  purchases  of 
this  kind  are  most  extensively  made, 


or  that  separate  souls  of  a fine  make 
fetch  tho  highest  price.  Tliis  branch 
of  the  inquiry  we  shall  have  occasion 
also  to  follow  out  at  some  length ; 
for  in  tho  worst  instance  of  the 
* Blctv  npao-is’  we  are  apt  to  get  only 
Pyrrlion’s  answer — W (pr/S ; — iirpidp^v 
art ;  *  *A8t]\ov. 

The  fact  is  that  slavery  is  not  a 
political  institution  at  all,  but  an 
inherent,  natural,  and  eternal  in- 
heritance of  a large  portion  of  the 
human  race — to  whom,  the  more 
you  give  of  their  own  will,  the  more 
slaves  they  will  make  themselves. 
In  common  parlance,  we  idly  con- 
fuse captivity  with  slavery,  and  are 
always  thinking  of  the  difference 
between  pine-trunks  and  cowslip- 
bells,  or  between  carrying  wood  and 
clothes-stealing,  instead  of  noting 
the  far  more  serious  differences  be- 
tween Ariel  and  Caliban,  and  the 
means  by  which  practically  that 
difference  may  be  brought  about.* 


* The  passage  of  Plato,  referred  to  in  note,  p.  442,  in  its  context,  respecting  the  slave 
who,  well  dressed  and  washed,  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  master’s  daughter,  corresponds 
curiously  to  the  attack  of  Caliban  on  Prospero’s  cell,  and  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
meaning  throughout,  in  the  Tempest  as  well  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice ; referring  in 
this  case  to  government,  as  in  that  to  commerce.  Miranda  (‘the  wonderful,’  so  addressed 
first  by  Ferdinand,  ‘Oh,  you  wonder  !’)  corresponds  to  Homer’s  Arete:  Ariel  and  Caliban 
are  respectively  the  spirits  of  freedom  and  mechanical  labour.  Prospero  (‘  for  hope’),  a true 
governor,  opposed  to  Sycorax,  the  mother  of  slavery,  her  name,  ‘ Swine-raven,’  indicating 
at  once  brutality  and  deathfulness;  hence  the  line — 

‘ As  wicked  dew  as  e’er  my  mother  brushed,  with  raven’s  feather,’ — &c. 

For  all  these  dreams  of  Shakespeare,  as  those  of  true  and  strong  men  must  be,  are 

* < pavraa/xara  6e7a,  kcA  (TKial  t uv  uvtuv  ’ — phantasms  of  God,  and  shadows  of  things 
that  are.  We  hardly  tell  our  children,  willingly,  a fable  with  no  purport  in  it ; yet  we  think 
God  sends  his  best  messengers  only  to  sing  fairy  tales  to  us,  all  fondness  and  emptiness. 
The  Tempest  is  just  like  a grotesque  in  a rich  missal,  ‘clasped  where  paynims  pray.’ 
Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  true  liberty,  in  early  stages  of  human  society  oppressed  by  ignorance 
and  wild  tyranny : venting  groans  as  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike ; in  shipwreck  of  states, 
fearful ; so  that  4 all  but  mariners  plunge  in  the  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel,  then  all  afire 
with  me,’  yet  having  in  itself  the  will  and  sweetness  of  truest  peace,  whence  that  is 
especially  called  4 Ariel’s  ’ song,  4 Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  ’ — (fenceless,  and  countless 
— changing  with  the  sweep  of  sea — 4 vaga  arena.’  Compare  Horace’s  opposition  of  the 
sea-sand  to  the  dust  of  the  grave:  * numero  carentis  ’ — ‘exigui;’  and  again  compare 
‘ animo  rotundum  percurrisse  ’ with  4 put  a girdle  round  the  earth  ’) — and  there,  take  hands, 
courtesied  when  you  have,  and  kissed  the  wild  waves  whist :’  (mind  it  is  ‘ cortesia.’  not 
‘curtsey,’)  and  read  4 quiet’  for  ‘ whist,’  if  you  want  the  full  sense.  Then  may  you  in- 
deed foot  it  featly,  and  sweet  spirits  bear  the  burden  for  you — with  watch  in  the  night, 
and  call  in  early  morning.  The  power  of  liberty  in  elemental  transformation  follows  — 

* Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies,  of  his  bones  are  coral  made.’  Then,  giving  rest  after 
labour,  it  ‘ fetches  dew  from  the  still  vext  Bermoothes,  and,  with  a charm  joined  to  their 
suffered  labour,  leaves  men  asleep.’  Snatching  away  the  feast  of  the  cruel,  it  seems  to 
them  as  a harpy,  followed  by  the  utterly  vile,  who  cannot  see  it  in  any  shape,  but  to 
whom  it  is  the  picture  of  nobody,  it  still  gives  shrill  harmony  to  their  false  and  mocking 
catch,  ‘Thought  is  free;’  but  leads  them  into  briars  and  foul  places,  and  at  last  hollas  the 
hounds  upon  them.  Minister  of  fate  against  the  great  criminal,  it  joins  itself  with  the 
‘incensed  seas  and  shores’ — the  sword  that  layeth  at  it  cannot  hold,  and  may  ‘with  be- 
mocked  at  stabs  as  soon  kill  the  still  closing  waters,  as  diminish  one  dowle  that  is  in  its 
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I should  dwell,  even  in  these  pre- 
fatory papers,  at  somewhat  more 
length  on  this  matter,  had  not  all 
I would  say,  been  said  already  in 
vain  (not,  as  I hope, “ ultimately  in 
vain),  by  Carlyle,  in  the  first  of  the 
Latter-day  Pamphlets,  which  I com- 
mend to  the  reader’s  gravest  read- 
ing; together  with  that  as  much 
neglected,  and  still  more  immedi- 
ately needed,  on  model  prisons,  and 
with  the  great  chapter  on  ‘ Perma- 
nence,’ (fifth  of  the  last  section  of 
‘Past  and  Present,’)  which  sums 
what  is  known,  and  foreshadows, — 
or  rather  fore-lights,  all  that  is  to  be 
learned,  of  National  Discipline.  I 
have  only  here  farther  to  examine  the 
nature  of  one  world- wide  and  ever- 
lasting form  of  slavery,  wholesome  in 
use,  as  deadly  in  abuse — the  service 
of  the  rich  by  the  poor. 

As  in  all  previous  discussions  of 
our  subject,  we  must  study  this  re- 
lation in  its  simplest  elements,  in 
order  to  reach  its  first  principles. 

The  simplest  state  of  it  is,  then, 
this  :*  a wise  and  provident  person 
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works  much,  consumes  little,  and 
lays  by  store ; an  improvident  per- 
son works  little,  consumes  all  the 
produce,  and  lays  by  no  store.  Ac- 
cident interrupts  the  daily  work,  or 
renders  it  less  productive ; the  idle 
person  must  then  starve,  or  be  sup- 
ported by  the  provident  one, — who, 
having  him  thus  at  his  mercy,  may 
either  refuse  to  maintain  him  alto- 
gether, or,  which  will  evidently  be 
more  to  his  own  interest,  say  to  him, 
‘I  will  maintain  you,  indeed,  but 
you  shall  now  work  hard,  instead  of 
indolently,  and  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  lay  by  what  you  save, 
as  you  might  have  done,  had  you 
remained  independent,  I will 
take  all  the  surplus.  You  would 
not  lay  it  up  for  yourself;  it  is 
wholly  your  own  fault  that  has 
thrown  you  into  my  power,  and  I 
will  force  you  to  work,  or  starve; 
yet  you  shall  have  no  profit,  only 
your  daily  bread.’  This  mode  of 
treatment  has  now  become  so  uni- 
versal that  it  is  supposed  the  only 
natural — nay,  the  only  possible  one ; 


plume.’  As  the  guide  and  aid  of  true  love,  it  is  always  called  by  Prospero  ‘ fine  ’ (the 
French  ‘fine’ — not  the  English),  or  ‘delicate’ — another  long  note  would  be  needed  to 
explain  all  the  meaning  in  this  word.  Lastly,  its  work  done,  and  war,  it  resolves  itself  to 
the  elements.  The  intense  significance  of  the  last  song,  * Where  the  bee  sucks,’  I will  ex- 
amine in  its  due  place.  The  types  of  slavery  in  Caliban  are  more  palpable,  and  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  now  : though  I will  notice  them  also,  severally,  in  their  proper  places  ; — the 
heart  of  his  slavery  is  in  his  worship  : ‘ That’s  a brave  god,  and  bears  celestial — liquor.’ 
But,  in  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  ‘benignus’  and  ‘malignus’  are  to  be 
coupled  with  Eleutheria  and  Douleia,  note  that  Caliban’s  torment  is  always  the  physical  re- 
flection of  his  own  nature — ‘ cramps  ’ and  ‘ side  stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up — thou 
shalt  be  pinched — as  thick  as  honeycombs ;’  the  whole  nature  of  slavery  being  one  cramp 
and  cretinous  contraction.  Fancy  this  of  Ariel ! You  may  fetter  him,  but  you  set  no 
mark  on  him  ; you  may  put  him  to  hard  work  and  far  journey,  but  you  cannot  give  him 
a cramp. 

Of  Shakespeare’s  names  I will  afterwards  speak  at  more  length  : they  are  curiously 
— often  barbarously — mixed  out  of  various  traditions  and  languages.  Three  of  the  clearest 
in  meaning  have  been  already  noticed.  Desdemona,  ‘ SutrSaipovla,’  ‘ miserable  fortune,’  is 
also  plain  enough.  Othello  is,  I believe,  ‘the  careful;’  all  the  calamity  of  the  tragedy 
arising  from  the  single  flaw  and  error  in  his  magnificently  collected  strength.  Ophelia, 
‘serviceableness,’  the  true  lost  wife  of  Hamlet,  is  marked  as  having  a Greek  name  by  that 
of  her  brother,  Laertes  ; and  its  signification  is  once  exquisitely  alluded  to  in  that  brother’s 
last  word  of  her,  where  her  gentle  preciousness  is  opposed  to  the  uselessness  of  the  churlish 
clergy — ‘ A ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be,  when  thou  liest  howling.’  Hamlet  is,  I 
believe,  connected  in  some  way  with  ‘ homely,’  the  entire  event  of  the  tragedy  turning  on 
betrayal  of  home  duty.  Hermione  (ep/xa),  ‘pillar-like’  (1}  elSos  XPv<Tns  ’A  tppoSlrrjs). 
Titania  (tit^vtj),  ‘the  queen;’  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  ‘blessed  and  blessing;’  Valentine 
and  Proteus,  enduring  (or  strong),  (valens)  and  changeful.  Iago  and  Iachimo  have  evidently 
the  same  root — probably  the  Spanish  Iago,  Jacob,  * the  supplanter.’  Leonatus,  and  other 
such  names,  are  interpreted,  or  played  with,  in  the  plays  themselves.  For  the  interpretation 
of  Sycorax,  and  reference  to  her  raven’s  feather,  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  R.  Wise. 

* In  the  present  general  examination  I concede  so  much  to  ordinary  economists  as  to 
ignore  all  innocent  poverty.  I assume  poverty  to  be  always  criminal,  the  conceivable 
exceptions  we  will  examine  afterwards. 
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and  tlie  market  wages  are  calmly 
defined  by  economists  as  * the  siun 
which  will  maintain  the  labourer.’ 
The  power  of  the  provident  person 
to  do  this  is  only  checked  by  the 
correlative  power  of  some  neighbour 
of  similarly  frugal  habits,  who  says 
to  the  labourer — ‘I  will  give  you  a 
little  more  than  my  provident  friend : 
— come  and  work  for  me.’ 

The  power  of  the  provident  over 
the  improvident  depends  thus  pri- 
marily on  their  relative  numbers; 
secondarily,  on  the  modes  of  agree- 
ment of  the  adverse  parties  with 
each  other.  The  level  of  wages  is 
a variable  function  of  the  number  of 
provident  and  idle  persons  in  the 
world,  of  the  enmity  between  them 
as  classes,  and  of  the  agreement 
between  those  of  the  same  class.  It 
depends,  from  beginning  to  end,  on 
moral  conditions. 

Supposing  the  rich  to  be  entirely 
selfish,  it  is  always  for  their  interest 
that  the  poor  should  be  as  numerous 
as  they  can  employ  and  restrain. 
For,  granting  the  entire  population 
no  larger  than  the  ground  can  easily 
maintain,  — that  the  classes  are 
stringently  divided, — and  that  there 
is  sense  or  strength  of  hand  enough 
with  the  rich  to  secure  obedience ; 
then,  if  nine-tenths  of  a nation  are 
poor,  the  remaining  tenth  have  the 
service  of  nine  persons  each  ;*  but,  if 
eight-tenths  are  poor,  only  of  four 
each ; if  seven-tenths  are  poor,  of 
two  and  a third  each ; if  six-tenths 
are  poor,  of  one  and  a half  each; 
and,  if  five-tenths  are  poor,  of  only 
one  each ; but,  practically,  if  the  rich 
strive  always  to  obtain  more  power 
over  the  poor,  instead  of  to  raise 
them, — and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poor  become  continually  more 
vicious  and  numerous,  through 
neglect  and  oppression, — though  the 
range  of  the  power  of  the  rich  in- 
creases, its  tenure  Ixcomes  less 
secure ; until,  at  last,  the  measure  of 


iniquity  being  full,  revolution,  civil 
war,  or  the  subjection  of  the  state  to 
a healthier  or  stronger  one,  closes 
the  moral  corruption  and  industrial 
disease. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  things 
come  to  this  extremity.  Kind  per- 
sons among  the  rich,  and  wise 
among  the  poor,  modify  the  con- 
nexion of  the  classes:  the  efforts 
made  to  raise  and  relieve  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  success  of  honest  toil 
on  the  other,  bind  and  blend  the 
orders  of  society  into  the  confused 
tissue  of  lialf-felt  obligation,  sullenly- 
rendered  obedience,  and  variously- 
directed,  or  misdirected,  toil,  which 
form  the  warp  of  daily  life.  But 
this  great  law  rules  all  the  wild  de- 
sign of  the  weaving;  that  success 
(while  society  is  guided  by  laws  of 
competition)  signifies  always  so 
much  victory  over  your  neighbour 
as  to  obtain  the  direction  of  his  work, 
and  to  take  the  profits  of  it.  This  is 
the  real  source  of  all  great  riches. 
No  man  can  become  largely  rich  by 
his  personal  toil.t  The  work  of  his 
own  hands,  wisely  directed,  will 
indeed  always  maintain  himself  and 
his  family,  and  make  fitting  provision 
for  his  age.  But  it  is  only  by  the 
discovery  of  some  method  of  taxing 
the  labour  of  others  that  he  can 
become  opulent.  Every  increase  of 
his  capital  enables  him  to  extend 
this  taxation  more  widely ; that  is, 
to  invest  larger  funds  in  the  main- 
tenance of  labourers,— to  direct,  ac- 
cordingly, vaster  and  yet  vaster 
masses  of  labour,  and  to  appropriate 
its  profits.  There  is  much  confu- 
sion of  idea  on  the  subject  of  this 
appropriation.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
interest  of  the  employer  to  disguise 
it  from  the  persons  employed ; and 
for  his  own  comfort  and  complacency 
he  often  dashes  no  less  to  disguise 
it  from  himself.  And  it  is  matter 
of  much  doubt  with  me,  how  far  the 
foolish  arguments  used  habitually 


* I say  nothing  yet  of  the  quality  of  the  servants,  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  gist  of 
the  business.  Will  you  have  Paul  Veronese  to  paint  your  ceiling,  or  the  plumber  from 
over  the  way?  Both  will  work  for  the  same  money;  Paul,  if  anything,  a little  the  cheaper 
ot  the  two,  if  you  keep  him  in  good  humour;  only  you  have  to  discern  him  first,  which 
will  need  eyes. 

f By  his  art  he  may ; but  only  when  its  produce,  or  the  sight  or  hearing  of  it,  becomes 
a subject  of  dispute,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  to  tax  the  labour  of  multitudes  highly,  in 
exchange  for  his  own. 
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on  this  subject  are  indeed  tlie  honest 
expressions  of  foolish  convictions, — 
or  rather  (as  I am  sometimes  forced 
to  conclude,  from  the  irritation  with 
which  they  are  advanced)  aro  re- 
solutely dishonest,  wilful,  sophisms, 
arranged  so  as  to  mask  to  the  last 
moment  the  real  state  of  economy, 
and  future  duties  of  men.  By  taking 
a simple  example,  and  working  it 
thoroughly  out,  the  subject  may  be 
rescued  from  all  but  determined 
misconception. 

Let  us  imagine  a society  of  pea- 
sants, living  on  a river-shore,  ex- 
posed to  destructive  inundation  at 
somewhat  extended  intervals;  and 
that  each  peasant  possesses  of  this 
good,  but  imperilled  ground,  more 
than  he  needs  to  cultivate  for  imme- 
diate subsistence.  We  will  assume 
farther  (and  with  too  great  proba- 
bility of  justice),  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  indolently  keep  in 
tillage  just  as  much  land  as  supplies 
them  with  daily  food; — that  they 
leave  their  children  idle  and  un- 
taught; and  take  no  precautions 
against  the  rise  of  the  stream.  But 
one  of  them  (we  will  say  only  one, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness) 
cultivates  carefully  all  the  ground 
of  his  estate;  makes  his  children 
work  hard  and  healthily;  uses  his 
spare  time  and  theirs  in  building  a 
rampart  against  the  river;  and  at 
the  end  of  some  years  has  in  his 
storehouses  large  reserves  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  in  his  stables  a 
well-tended  breed  of  cattle. 

The  torrent  rises  at  last — sweeps 
away  the  harvests  and  many  of  the 
cottages  of  the  careless  peasantry, 
and  leaves  them  destitute.  They 
naturally  come  for  help  to  the  pro- 
vident one,  whose  fields  are  unwasted, 
and  whose  granaries  are  full.  He 
has  the  right  to  refuse  it  them : no 
one  disputes  this  right.  But  he  will 
probably  not  refuse  it ; it  is  not  his 
interest  to  do  so,  even  were  he  en- 
tirely selfish  and  cruel.  The  only 
question  with  him  will  be  on  what 
terms  his  aid  is  to  be  granted. 

Clearly,  not  on  terms  of  mere 
charity.  To  maintain  his  neighbours 
in  idleness  would  be  his  ruin  and 
theirs.  He  will  require  work  from 
them,  in  exchange  for  their  mainte- 
nance ; and,  whether  in  kindness  or 


cruelty,  all  the  work  they  can  give. 
Not  now  the  three  or  four  hours 
they  were  wont  to  spend  on  their  own 
land,  but  the  eight  or  ten  hours  they 
ought  to  have  spent.  But  how  will 
he  apply  this  labour  ? The  men  are 
now  his  slaves — notliing  less.  On 
pain  of  starvation,  he  can  force  them, 
to  work  in  the  manner,  and  to  the 
end  he  chooses.  And  it  is  by  his 
wisdom  in  this  choice  that  the 
worthiness  of  his  mastership  is 
roved,  or  its  unworthiness.  Evi- 
ently,  he  must  first  set  them  to- 
bank  out  the  water  in  some  tem- 
porary way,  and  to  get  their  ground 
cleansed  and  resown;  else,  in  any 
case,  their  continued  maintenance 
will  be  impossible.  That  done,  and 
while  he  has  still  to  feed  them,  sup- 
pose he  makes  them  raise  a secure 
rampart  for  their  own  ground  against 
all  future  flood,  and  rebuild  their 
houses  in  safer  places,  with  the  best 
material  they  can  find;  being  al- 
lowed time  out  of  their  working 
hours  to  fetch  such  material  from  a 
distance.  And  for  the  food  and 
clothing  advanced,  he  takes  security 
in  land  that  as  much  shall  be  re- 
turned at  a convenient  period. 

At  the  end  of  a few  years,  we  may 
conceive  this  security  redeemed,  and 
the  debt  paid.  The  prudent  peasant 
has  sustained  no  loss;  but  is  no 
richer  than  he  was,  and  has  had  all 
his  trouble  for  nothing.  But  he  has 
enriched  his  neighbours  materially ; 
bettered  their  houses,  seemed  their 
land,  and  rendered  them,  in  worldly 
matters,  equal  to  himself.  In  all 
true  and  final  sense,  he  has  been 
throughout  their  lord  and  king. 

We  will  next  trace  his  probable 
line  of  conduct,  presuming  his  object 
to  be  exclusively  the  increase  of  his 
own  fortune.  After  roughly  re- 
covering and  cleansing  the  ground, 
he  allows  the  ruined  peasantry  only 
to  build  huts  upon  it,  such  as  he 
thinks  protective  enough  from  the 
weather  to  keep  them  in  work- 
ing health.  The  rest  of  their  time 
he  occupies  first  in  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  on  a magnificent 
scale  his  own  house,  and  in  adding 
large  dependencies  to  it.  This  done, 
he  follows  the  example  of  the  first 
great  Hebrew  financier,  and  in  ex- 
change for  his  continued  supply  of 
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corn,  buys  as  mncli  of  his  neighbours’ 
land,  as  he  thinks  he  can  superintend 
the  management  of ; and  makes  the 
former  owners  securely  embank  and 
protect  the  ceded  portion.  By  this 
arrangement,  he  leaves  to  a certain 
number  of  the  peasantry  only  as 
much  ground  as  will  just  maintain 
them  in  their  existing  munbers : as 
the  population  increases,  he  takes 
the  extra  hands,  who  camiot  be 
maintained  on  the  narrowed  estates, 
for  his  own  servants ; employs  some 
to  cultivate  the  ground  he  has 
bought,  giving  them  of  its  produce 
merely  enough  for  subsistence ; with 
the  surplus,  which,  under  his  ener- 
getic and  careful  superintendence, 
will  be  large,  he  supports  a train  of 
servants  for  state,  and  a body  of 
workmen,  whom  he  educates  in  or- 
namental arts.  He  now  can  splen- 
didly decorate  his  house,  lay  out  its 
ground  magnificently,  and  richly 
supply  his  table,  and  that  of  Iris 
household  and  retinue.  And  thus, 
without  any  abuse  of  right,  we 
should  find  established  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  poverty  and  riches,  which 
(it  is  supposed  necessarily)  accom- 
pany modem  civilization.  In  one 
part  of  the  district,  we  should  have 
unhealthy  land,  miserable  dwellings, 
and  half-starved  poor ; in  another,  a 
well-ordered  estate,  well-fed  ser- 
vants, and  refined  conditions  of 
highly-educated  and  luxurious  life. 

I have  put  the  two  cases  in  sim- 
plicity, and  to  some  extremity.  But 
though  in  more  complex  and  quali- 
fied operation,  all  the  relations  of 
society  are  but  the  expansion  of 
these  two  typical  sequences  of  con- 
duct and  result.  I do  not  say,  ob- 
serve, that  the  first  procedure  is 
entirely  right;  still  less,  that  the 
second  is  wholly  wrong.  Servants, 
and  artists,  and  splendour  of  habita- 
tion and  retinue,  have  all  their  use, 
propriety,  and  office.  I only  wish 
the  reader  to  understand  clearly 
what  they  cost;  that  the  condition 
of  having  them  is  the  subjection  to 
you  of  a certain  number  of  impru- 
dent or  unfortunate  persons  (or, 
it  may  be,  more  fortunate  than 
their  master),  over  whose  destinies 
you  exercise  a boundless  control. 

‘ Itiches  ’ mean  eternally  and  essen- 


tially this ; and  may  heaven  send  at 
last  a time  when  thoso  words  of  our 
l)est  -reputed  economist  shall  be 
true,  and  we  shall  indeed  ‘ all  know 
what  it  is  to  be  rich ;’  that  it  is  to 
be  slave-master  over  farthest  earth, 
aud  over  all  ways  and  thoughts 
of  men.  Every  operative  you  em- 
ploy is  your  true  servant:  distant 
or  near,  subject  to  your  immediate 
orders,  or  ministering  to  your  widely- 
communicated  caprice, — for  the  pay 
he  stipulates,  or  the  price  he  tempts, 
— all  are  alike  under  this  great  do- 
minion of  the  gold.  The  milliner 
who  makes  the  dress  is  as  much  a 
servant  (more  so,  in  that  she  uses 
more  intelligence  in  the  service)  as 
the  maid  who  puts  it  on ; the  car- 
penter who  smooths  the  door,  as  the 
footman  who  opens  it;  the  trades- 
men who  supply  the  table,  as  the 
labourers  and  sailors  who  supply 
the  tradesmen.  Why  speak  of  these 
lower  services?  Painters  and  singers, 
(whether  of  note  or  rhyme,)  jesters 
and  story-tellers,  moralists,  histo- 
rians, priests  — so  far  as  these,  in 
any  degree,  paint,  or  sing,  or  tell 
their  tale,  or  charm  their  charm,  or 
£ perform  ’ their  rite,  for  pay, — in  so 
far  they  are  all  slaves ; abject  utterly, 
if  the  service  be  for  pay  only ; abject 
less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  love  and  of  wisdom  which 
enter  into  their  duty,  or  can  enter 
into  it,  according  as  their  function  is 
to  do  the  bidding  and  the  work  of  a 
man ; — or  to  amuse,  tempt,  and  de- 
ceive a child. 

There  may  be  thus,  and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  there  always  is,  a govern- 
ment of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  as  of 
the  poor  by  the  rich ; but  the  latter 
is  the  prevailing  and  necessary  one, 
and  it  consists,  observe,  of  two  dis- 
tinct functions— the  collection  of  the 
profits  of  labour  from  those  who 
would  have  misused  them,  and  the 
administration  of  those  profits  for 
the  service  either  of  the  same  person 
in  future,  or  of  others;  or,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case  in  modem- 
times,  for  the  service  of  the  collector 
himself. 

The  examination  of  these  various 
modes  of  collection  and  use  of  riches 
will  form  the  third  branch  of  our 
future  inquiries  ; but  the  key  to  the 
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whole  subject  lies  in  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  difference  between 
selfish  and  unselfish  expenditure.  It 
is  not  easy,  by  any  course  of  reason- 
ing, to  enforce  this  on  the  generally 
unwilling  hearer ; yet  the  definition 
of  unselfish  expenditure  is  brief  and 
simple.  It  is  expenditure  which, 
if  you  are  a capitalist,  does  not  pay 
you,  but  pays  somebody  else ; and 
if  you  are  a consumer,  docs  not  please 
you,  but  pleases  somebody  else.  Take 
one  special  instance,  in  further  illus- 
tration of  the  general  type  given 
above.  I did  not  invent  that  type, 
but  spoke  of  a real  river,  and  of  real 
peasantry,  the  languid  and  sickly 
race  which  inhabits,  or  haunts — for 
they  are  often  more  like  spectres 
than  living  men — the  thorny  desola- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  Arve.  Some 
years  ago,  a society  formed  at  Geneva 
offered  to  embank  the  river  for  the 
ground  which  would  have  been  re- 
covered by  the  operation ; but  the 
offer  was  refused  by  the  (then  Sar- 
dinian) government.  The  capi- 
talists saw  that  this  expenditure 
would  have  * paid,’  if  the  ground 
saved  from  the  river  was  to  be  theirs. 
But  if,  when  the  offer  that  had  this 
aspect  of  profit  was  refused,  they 
had  nevertheless  persisted  in  the 
plan,  and  merely  taking  security  for 
the  return  of  then  outlay,  lent  the 
funds  for  the  work,  and  thus  saved 
a whole  race  of  human  souls  from 
perishing  in  a pestiferous  fen  (as,  I 
presume,  some  among  them  would, 
at  personal  risk,  have  dragged  any 
one  drowning  creature  out  of  the 
current  of  the  stream,  and  not  ex- 
pected payment  there  for),  such  ex- 
penditure would  have  precisely  cor- 


responded to  the  use  of  his  power 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  our 
supposed  richer  peasant— it  would 
have  been  the  king’s,  of  grace,  in- 
stead of  the  usurer’s,  for  gain. 

' Impossible,  absurd,  utopian !’ 
exclaim  nine  - tenths  of  the  few 
readers  whom  these  words  may  find. 

No,  good  reader,  this  is  not  uto- 
pian : but  I will  tell  you  what 
would  have  seemed,  if  we  had  not 
seen  it,  utopian  on  the  side  of  evil 
instead  of  good;  that  ever  men 
should  have  come  to  value  their 
money  so  much  more  than  their 
lives,  that  if  you  call  upon  them  to 
become  soldiers,  and  take  chance  of 
bullet,  for  their  pride’s  sake,  they 
will  do  it  gaily,  without  thinking 
twice ; but  if  you  ask  them,  for  their 
country’s  sake,  to  spend  a hundred 
pounds  without  security  of  getting 
back  a hundred-and-five,  * they  will 
laugh  in  your  face. 

Not  but  that  also  this  game  of 
life-giving  and  taking  is  in  the 
end,  somewhat  more  costly  than 
other  forms  of  play  might  be.  Rifle 
practice  is,  indeed,  a not  unhealthy 
pastime,  and  a feather  on  the  top  of 
the  head  is  a pleasing  appendage; 
but  while  learning  the  stops  and 
fingering  of  the  sweet  instrument, 
does  no  one  ever  calculate  the  cost 
of  an  overture  ? What  melody  does 
Tityrus  meditate  on  his  tenderly 
spiral  pipe  ? The  leaden  seed  of  it, 
broad  cast,  true  conical  ‘ Dents  de 
Lion’  seed— needing  less  allowance 
for  the  wind  than  is  usual  with 
that  kind  of  herb — what  crop  are 
you  likely  to  have  of  it  ? Suppose, 
instead  of  this  volunteer  marching 
and  countermarching,  you  were  to 


* I have  not  hitherto  touched  on  the  subject  of  interest  of  money ; it  is  too  complex  ; 
and  must  be  reserved  for  its  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work.  (I  should  be  glad  if 
a writer,  who  sent  me  some  valuable  notes  on  this  subject,  and  asked  me  to  return  a 
letter  which  I still  keep  at  his  service,  would  send  me  his  address.)  The  definition  of 
interest  (apart  from  compensation  for  risk)  is,  ‘ the  exponent  of  the  comfort  of  accom- 
plished labour,  separated  from  its  power  the  power  being  what  is  lent : and  the  French 
economists  who  have  maintained  the  entire  illegality  of  interest  are  wrong ; yet  by  no 
means  so  curiously  or  wildly  wrong  as  the  English  and  French  ones  opposed  to  them, 
whose  opinions  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Whewell  at  page  41  of  his  Lectures ; it  never 
seeming  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  compiler,  any  more  than  to  the  writers  whom  he 
quotes,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  (according  to  Jewish  proverb)  prudent,  for  men 
to  hoard,  as  ants  and  mice  do,  for  use,  not  usury;  and  lay  by  something  for  winter  nights, 
in  the  expectation  of  rather  sharing  than  lending  the  scrapings.  My  Savoyard  squirrels 
would  pass  a pleasant  time  of  it  under  the  snow-laden  pine-branches,  if  they  always 
declined  to  economize  because  no  one  would  pay  them  interest  on  nuts. 
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do  a little  volunteer  ploughing  and 
counterploughing  ? It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  it  straight:  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  so  disturbed,  is  more 
grateful  than  for  merely  rhythmic 
footsteps.  Golden  ciaps,  also,  given 
for  good  ploughing,  would  be  more 
suitable  in  colour : (ruby  glass,  for 
the  wine  which  ‘ giveth  his  colour  ’ 
on  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  the  cup, 
might  be  fitter  for  the  rifle  prize  in 
laches’  hands) ; or,  conceive  a little 
volunteer  exercise  with  the  spade, 
other  than  such  as  is  needed  for 
moat  and  breastwork,  or  even  for 
the  burial  of  the  fruit  of  the  leaden 
avena-seed,  subject  to  the  shrill 
Lem ure s’  criticism — 

Wer  hat  das  Haas  so  schlecht  gebaut? 

If  you  were  to  embank  Lincolnshire 
now — more  stoutly  against  the  sea? 
or  strip  the  peat  of  Solway,  or  plant 
Plinlimmon  moors  with  larch — then, 
in  due  hour  of  year,  some  amateur 
reaping  and  threshing  ? 

‘ Nay,  we  reap  and  thresh  by  steam, 
in  these  advanced  days.’ 

I know  it,  my  wise  and  economical 
friends.  The  stout  arms  God  gave 
you  to  win  your  bread  by,  you  would 
fain  shoot  your  neighbours,— and 
God’s  sweet  singers  with  ;*  then  you 
invoke  the  fiends  to  your  farm-ser- 
vice; and — 

When  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a sulphurous  holiday, 

Tell  how  the  darkling  goblin  sweat 
(His  feast  of  cinders  duly  set), 

And, belching  night, where  breathed  the  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 
That  tea  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

But  we  will  press  the  example 


closer.  On  a green  knoll  alxwe  that 
plain  of  tho  Arve,  between  Cluse 
and  Bonneville,  there  was,  in  the 
year  i860,  a cottage,  inhabited  by 
a well-doing  family— man  and  wife, 
three  children,  and  the  grand- 
mother. I call  it  a cottage,  but  in 
truth,  it  was  a large  cliimney  on  the 
ground,  wide  at  the  bottom,  (so  that 
the  family  might  live  round  the 
fire),  with  one  broken  window  in  it, 
and  an  unclosing  door.  The  family, 
I say,  was  f well-doing,’  at  least,  it 
was  hopeful  and  cheerful ; the  wife 
healthy,  the  children,  for  Savoyards, 
pretty  and  active,  but  the  husband 
threatened  with  decline,  from  ex- 
posure under  the  cliffs  of  the  Mont 
Vergi  by  day,  and  to  draughts  be- 
tween every  plank  of  his  chimney 
in  the  frosty  nights. 

‘ Why  could  he  not  plaster  the 
chinks?’  asks  the  practical  reader. 
For  the  same  reason  that  your  child 
cannot  wash  its  face  and  hands  till 
you  have  washed  them  many  a day 
for  it,  and  will  not  wash  them  when 
it  can,  till  you  force  it. 

I passed  this  cottage  often  in  my 
Avalks,  had  its  window  and  door 
mended,  sometimes  mended  also  a 
little  the  meal  of  sour  bread  and 
broth,  and  generally  got  kind  greeting 
and  smile  from  the  face  of  young  or 
old ; which  greeting,  this  year,  nar- 
rowed itself  into  the  half-recognizing 
stare  of  the  elder  child,  and  the  old 
woman’s  tears;  for  the  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead,  — one  of 
sickness,  the  other  of  sorrow.  It 
happened  that  I passed  not  alone, 
but  with  a companion,  a practised 
English  joiner,  who,  while  these 


* Compare  Chaucer's  feeling  respecting  birds  (from  Canace’s  falcon,  to  the  nightingale, 
singing  ‘Domine,  labia — to  the  Lord  of  Love)  with  the  usual  modem  British  sentiments 
on  this  subject.  Or  even  Cowley’s : — 

‘ What  prince’s  choir  of  music  can  excel 
That  which  within  this  shade  does  dwell, 

To  which  we  nothing  pay,  or  give, 

They,  like  all  other  poets,  live 

Without  reward,  or  thanks  for  their  obliging  pains  ! 

’Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey.’ 

If  es  ; it  is  better  than  well ; particularly  since  the  seed  sown  by  the  wayside  has  been 
protected  by  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  part  of  the  church-rates  in  our  country  parishes. 
See  the  remonstrance  from  a * Country  l’arson, ’ in  the  Times  of  June  4th  (or  5th  ; the 
letter  is  dated  June  3r(l)>  1862: — ‘ ] have  heard  at  a vestry  meeting  a good  deal  of 
higgling  over  a few  shillings’  outlay  in  cleaning  the  church  ; but  I have  never  heal’d 
any  dissatisfaction  expressed  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  rate  which  is  invested  in 
50  or  100  dozens  of  birds’  heads.’ 
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people  wore  dying  of  cold,  had  been 
employed  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  six  of  the  evening,  for  two  months, 
in  fitting  the  panels  without  nails, 
of  a single  door  in  a largo  house  in 
London.  Three  days  of  his  work 
taken,  at  the  right  time,  from  the 
oak  panels,  and  applied  to  the 
larch  timbers,  would  have  saved 
these  Savoyards’  lives.  He  would 
have  been  maintained  equally ; (I 
suppose  him  equally  paid  for  his 
work  by  the  owner  of  the  greater 
house,  only  the  work  not  consumed 
selfishly  on  his  own  walls ;)  and  the 
two  peasants,  and  eventually,  pro- 
bably their  children,  saved. 

There  are,  therefore,  let  me  finally 
enforce,  and  leave  with  the  reader 
this  broad  conclusion, — three  things 
to  be  considered  in  employing  any 
poor  person.  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  him  employment.  You  must 
employ  him  first  to  produce  useful 
things ; secondly,  of  the  several  (sup- 
pose equally  useful)  things  he  can 
equally  well  produce,  you  must  set 
him  to  make  that  which  will  cause 
him  to  lead  the  healthiest  life  ; 
lastly,  of  the  tilings  produced,  it 
remains  a question  of  wisdom  and 
conscience  how  much  you  are  to 
take  yourself,  and  how  much  to 
leave  to  others.  A large  quantity, 
remember,  unless  you  destroy  it, 
must  always  be  so  left  at  one  time 
or  another ; the  only  questions  you 
have  to  decide  are,  not  what  you 
will  give,  and  what  you  will  keep, 
but  when,  and  how,  and  to  whom, 
you  will  give.  The  natural  law  of 
human  life  is,  of  course,  that  in  youth 
a man  shall  labour  and  lay  by  store 
for  his  old  age,  and  when  age  comes, 
should  use  what  he  has  laid  by, 
gradually  slackening  his  toil,  and 
allowing  himself  more  frank  use  of 
his  store,  taking  care  always  to  leave 
himself  as  much  as  will  surely  suf- 
fice for  him  beyond  any  possible 
length  of  life.  What  he  has  gained, 
or  by  tranquil  and  unanxious  toil 
continues  to  gain,  more  than  is 
enough  for  his  own  need,  he  ought 


so  to  administer,  while  he  yet  fives, 
as  to  see  the  good  of  it  again  begin- 
ning, in  other  hands ; for  thus  he  lias 
himself  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure 
from  it,  and  faithfully  uses  his  sa- 
gacity in  its  control.  Whereas  most 
men,  it  appears,  dislike  the  sight  of 
their  fortunes  going  out  into  ser- 
vice again,  and  say  to  themselves, — 
‘I  can  indeed  nowise  prevent  this 
money  from  falling  at  last  into  the 
hands  of  others,  nor  hinder  the  good 
of  it,  such  as  it  is,  from  becoming 
theirs,  not  mine;  but  at  least  let 
a merciful  death  save  me  from  being 
a witness  of  their  satisfaction ; and 
may  God  so  far  be  gracious  to  me  as 
to  let  no  good  come-  of  any  of  this 
money  of  mine  before  my  eyes.’ 
Supposing  this  feeling  unconquer- 
able, the  safest  way  of  rationally 
indulging  it  would  be  for  the  capi- 
talist at  once  to  spend  all  his  for- 
tune on  himself,  which  might  ac- 
tually, in  many  cases,  be  quite  the 
lightest  as  well  as  the  pleasantest 
thing  to  do,  if  he  had  just  tastes  and 
worthy  passions.  But,  whether  for 
himself  only,  or  through  the  hands 
and  for  the  sake  of  others  also,  the 
law  of  wise  fife  is,  that  the  maker  of 
the  money  should  also  be  the  spender 
of  it,  and  spend  it,  approximately, 
all,  before  he  dies ; so  that  his  true 
ambition  as  an  economist  should  lie, 
to  die,  not  as  rich,  but  as  poor,  as 
possible,  calculating  the  ebb  tide  of 
possession  in  time  and  calm  propor- 
tion to  the  ebb  tide  of  fife.  Which 
law,  checking  the  wing  of  accumu- 
lative desire  in  the  ndd-volley,* 
and  leading  to  peace  of  possession 
and  fulness  of  fruition  in  old  age, 
is  also  wholesome,  in  that  by  the 
freedom  of  gift,  together  with  pre- 
sent help  and  counsel,  it  at  once 
endears  and  dignifies  age  in  the 
sight  of  youth,  which  then  no  longer 
strips  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  but 
receives  the  grace  of  the  living.  Its 
chief  use  would  (or  will  be,  for  men 
are  indeed  capable  of  attaining  to 
this  much  use  of  their  reason),  that 
some  temperance  and  measure  will 


* /ecu  irevlav  yyovfMevovs  elvai  fJ-7)  r b tt)v  overlay  i\drru  iroielv,  aWa  rb  t))v 
dir\-r\<Trlav  ir\elu. — Laws , v.  8.  Rcad'the  context  and  compare.  ‘He who  spends  for  all 
that  is  noble,  and  gains  by  nothing  but  what  is  just,  will  hardly  be  notably  wealthy,  or 
distressfully  poor.’ — Laws,  v.  42. 
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be  put  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  com- 
merce.* For  as  things  stand,  a man 
holds  it  liis  duty  to  he  temperate 
in  liis  food,  and  of  his  body,  but  for 
no  duty  to  be  temperate  in  his  riches, 
and  of  liis  mind.  He  sees  that  he 
ought  not  to  waste  liis  youth  and 
his  flesh  for  luxury ; but  he  will  waste 
his  age,  and  liis  soul,  for  money, 
and  think  it  no  wrong,  nor  the  de- 
lirium tremens  of  the  intellect  any 
evil.  But  the  law  of  life  is,  that  a 
man  should  fix  the  sum  he  desires 
to  make  annually,  as  the  food  ho 
desires  to  eat  daily ; and  stay  when 
he  has  reached  the  limit,  refusing 
increase  of  business,  and  leaving  it 
to  others,  so  obtaining  due  freedom 
of  time  for  better  thoughts.  How 
the  gluttony  of  business  is  punished, 
a bill  of  health  for  the  principals  of 
the  richest  city  houses,  issued  an- 
nually, would  show  in  a sufficiently 
impressive  manner. 

I know,  of  course,  that  these  state- 
ments will  be  received  by  the  modern 
merchant  as  an  active  border  rider  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  have 
heard  of  its  being  proper  for  men 
of  the  Marches  to  get  their  living 
by  the  spade  instead  of  the  spur. 
But  my  business  is  only  to  state 
veracities  and  necessities ; I neither 
look  for  the  acceptance  of  the  one, 
nor  promise  anything  for  the  near- 
ness of  the  other.  Near  or  distant, 


the  day  will  assuredly  come  when  the 
merchants  of  a state  shall  be  its  true 
* ministers  of  exchange/  its  porters, 
in  the  double  sense  of  carriers  and 
gate-keepers,  bringing  all  lands  into 
frank  and  faithful  communication, 
and  knowing  for  their  master  of 
guild,  Hermes  the  herald,  instead  of 
Mercury  the  gain-guarder. 

And  now,  finally,  for  immediate 
rule  to  all  whom  it  concerns. 

The  distress  of  any  population 
means  that  they  need  food,  house- 
room,  clothes,  and  fuel.  You  can 
never,  therefore,  be  wrong  in  employ- 
ing any  labourer  to  produce  food, 
house-room,  clothes,  or  fuel : but  you 
are  always  wrong  if  you  employ  him  to 
produce  nothing,  (for  then  some  other 
labourer  must  be  worked  double 
time  to  feed  him) ; and  you  are 
generally  wrong,  at  present,  if  you 
employ  him  (unless  he  can  do  no- 
thing else)  to  produce  works  of  art, 
or  luxuries ; because  modern  art  is 
mostly  on  a false  basis,  and  modem 
luxury  is  criminally  great,  t 

The  way  to  produce  more  food  is 
mainly  to  bring  in  fresh  ground,  and 
increase  facilities  of  carriage ; — to 
break  rock,  exchange  earth,  drain  the 
moist,  and  water  the  dry,  to  mend 
roads,  and  build  harbours  of  refuge. 
Taxation  thus  spent  will  annihilate 
taxation,  but  spent  in  war,  it  anni- 
hilates revenue. 


* The  fury  of  modern  trade  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  possibility  of  making  sudden 
fortune  by  largeness  of  transaction,  and  accident  of  discovery  or  contrivance.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  final  interest  of  every  nation  is  to  check  the  action  of  these  commercial 
lotteries  ; and  that  all  great  accidental  gains  or  losses  should  be  national, — not  indi- 
vidual. But  speculation  absolute,  unconnected  with  commercial  effort,  is  an  unmitigated 
evil  in  a state,  and  the  root  of  countless  evils  beside. 

f It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  reader  should  keep  his  mind  fixed  on  the  methods 
of  consumption  and  destruction,  as  the  true  sources  of  national  poverty.  Men  are  apt 
to  watch  rather  the  exchanges  in  a state  than  its  damages ; but  the  exchanges  are  only  of 
importance  so  far  as  they  bring  about  these  last.  A large  number  of  the  purchases  made 
by  the  richer  classes  are  mere  forms  of  interchange  of  unused  property,  wholly  without 
effect  on  national  prosperity.  It  matters  nothing  to  the  state  whether,  if  a china  pipkin 
be  rated  as  worth  a hundred  pounds,  A has  the  pipkin  and  B the  pounds,  or  A the 
pounds  and  B the  pipkin.  But  if  the  pipkin  is  pretty,  and  A or  B breaks  it,  there  is 
national  loss,  not  otherwise.  So  again,  when  the  loss  has  really  taken  place,  no  shifting  of 
the  shoulders  that  bear  it  will  do  away  with  the  fact  of  it.  .There  is  an  intensely 
ludicrous  notion  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  abolishment  of  debt  by  denyiug  it. 
When  a debt  is  denied,  the  lender  loses  instead  of  the  borrower,  that  is. all;  the  loss  is 
precisely,  accurately,  everlastingly  the  same.  The  Americans  borrow  money  to  spend  in 
blowing  up  their  own  houses.  They  deny  their  debt;  by  one  third  already,  gold  being  at 
fifty  premium ; and  will  probably  deny  it  wholly.  That  merely  means  that  the  holders 
of  the  notes  are  to  be  the  losers  instead  of  the  issuers.  The  quantity  of  loss  is  precisely 
equal,  and  irrevocable;  it  is  the  quantity  of  human  industry  spent  in  explosion,  plus  the 
quantity  of  goods  exploded.  Honour  only  decides  u7io  shall  pay  the  sum  lost,  not  whether 
it  is  to  be  paid  or  not,  Baid  it  must  be,  and  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
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The  way  to  produce  house-room 
is  to  apply  your  force  first  to  the 
humblest  dwellings.  When  your 
bricklayers  are  out  of  employ,  do  not 
build  splendid  new  streets,  but  bet- 
ter the  old  ones ; send  your  paviours 
and  slaters  to  the  poorest  villages, 
and  see  that  your  poor  are  healthily 
lodged  before  you  try  your  hand  on 
stately  architecture.  You  will  find 
its  stateliness  rise  better  under  the 
trowel  afterwards;  and  we  do  not 
yet  build  .so  well  as  that  we  need 
hasten  to  display  our  skill  to  future 
ages.  Had  the  labour  which  has 
decorated  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
filled,  instead,  rents  in  walls  and  roofs 
throughout  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
and  our  deputies  met  to  talk 
within  massive  walls  that  would 
have  needed  no  stucco  for  five  hun- 
dred years, — the  decoration  might 
have  been  better  afterwards,  and  the 
talk  now.  And  touching  even  our 
highly  conscientious  church  build- 
ing, it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
in  the  best  days  of  church  plans, 
their  masons  called  themselves 
‘logeurs  du  bon  Dieu;’  and  that 
since,  according  to  the  most  trusted 
reports,  God  spends  a good  deal  of 
His  time  in  cottages  as  well  as  in 
churches,  He  might  perhaps  like  to 
be  a little  better  lodged  there  also. 

The  way  to  get  more  clothes  is — 
not,  necessarily,  to  get  more  cotton. 
There  were  words  written  twenty 
years  ago  which  would  have  saved 
many  of  us  some  shivering  had  they 
been  minded  in  time.  Shall  we  read 
them  ? 

‘ The  Continental  people,  it  would 
seem,  are  importing  our  machinery, 
beginning  to  spin  cotton  and  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  to  cut  us 
out  of  this  market  and  then  out  of 
that!  Sad  news  indeed;  but  irre- 
mediable. By  no  means  the  saddest 
news — the  saddest  news  is,  that  we 
should  find  our  national  existence, 
as  I sometimes  hear  it  said,  depend 
on  selling  manufactured  cotton  at  a 
farthing  an  ell  cheaper  than  any 
other  people.  A most  narrow  stand 
for  a great  nation  to  base  itself  on ! 
A stand  which,  with  all  the  Corn- 
Law  abrogations  conceivable,  I do 
not  think  will  be  capable  of  en- 
during. 

‘ My  friends,  suppose  we  quitted 


that  stand;  suppose  we  came  ho- 
nestly down  from  it  and  said — “ This 
is  our  minimum  of  cotton  prices ; 
we  care  not,  for  the  present,  to  make 
cotton  any  cheaper.  Ho  you,  if  it 
seem  so  blessed  to  you,  make  cotton 
cheaper.  Fill  your  lungs  with  cotton 
fur,  your  heart  with  copperas  fumes, 
with  rage  and  mutiny;  become  ye 
the  general  gnomes  of  Europe,  slaves 
of  the  lamp!”  I admire  a nation 
which  fancies  it  will  die  if  it  do  not 
undersell  all  other  nations  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Brothers,  we  will 
cease  to  undersell  them ; we  will  lx; 
content  to  equal-sell  them;  to  be 
happy  selling  equally  with  them! 
I do  not  see  the  use  of  underselling 
them:  cotton-cloth  is  already  two- 
pence a yard,  or  lower ; and  yet  bare 
backs  were  never  more  numerous 
among  us.  Let  inventive  men  cease 
to  spend  their  existence  incessantly 
contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made 
cheaper;  and  try  to  invent  a little 
how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness 
could  be  somewhat  justlier  divided 
among  us. 

‘Let  inventive  men  consider  — 
whether  the  secret  of  this  universe 
does  after  all  consist  in  making 
money.  With  a hell  which  means 
— “ failing  to  make  money,”  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  heaven  possible 
that  would  suit  one  well.  In  brief, 
all  this  Mammon  gospel  of  supply- 
and-demand,  competition,  laissez 
faire,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost  ’ 
(foremost,  is  it  not,  rather,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle ?),  ‘ begins  to  be  one  of  the  shab- 
biest gospels  ever  preached.’  (In 
the  matter  of  clothes,  decidedly.) 

The  way  to  produce  more  fuel  is 
first  to  make  your  coal  mines  safer, 
by  sinking  more  shafts ; then  set  all 
your  convicts  to  work  in  them,  and 
if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  you  succeed  in 
diminishing  the  supply  of  that  sort 
of  labotu-er,  consider  what  means 
there  may  be,  first  of  growing  forest 
where  its  growth  will  improve  cli- 
mate ; then  of  splintering  the  forests 
which  now  make  continents  of  fruit- 
ful land  pathless  and  poisonous,  into 
faggots  for  fire ; — so  gaining  at  once 
dominion  sunwards  and  icewards. 
Your  steam  power  has  been  given 
you  (you  will  find  eventually)  for 
work  such  as  that ; and  not  for  ex- 
cursion trains,  to  give  the  labourer 
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a moment’s  breath,  at  the  peril  of 
his  breath  for  ever,  from  amidst  the 
cities  which  you  have  crushed  into 
masses  of  corruption.  When  you 
know  how  to  build  cities,  and  how 
to  rule  them,  you  will  be  able  to 
breathe  in  their  streets,  and  the 
‘excursion’  will  be  the  afternoon’s 
walk  or  game  in  the  fields  round 
them.  Long  ago,  Claudian’s  peasant 
of  Verona  knew,  and  we  must  yet 
learn,  in  his  fasliion,  the  difference 
between  via  and  vita. 

‘ But  nothing  of  this  work  will 
pay?’ 

No ; no  more  than  it  pays  to  dust 
your  rooms,  or  wasli  your  doorsteps. 
It  will  pay ; not  at  first  in  currency, 
but  in  that  which  is  the  end  and  the 
source  of  currency, — in  life;  (and 
in  currency  richly  afterwards).  It 
will  pay  in  that  which  is  more  than 
life, — in  ‘ God’s  first  creature,  winch 
was  light,’  whose  true  price  has  not 
yet  been  reckoned  in  any  currency, 
and  yet  into  the  image  of  which  all 
wealth,  one  way  or  other,  must  be 


cast.  For  your  riches  must  either 
be  as  tho  lightning,  which, 

begot  but  in  a cloud, 

Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud, 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race  ; 
And,  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place ; 

or  else  as  tho  lightning  of  the  sacred 
sign,  which  shines  from  one  part  of 
the  heaven  to  tho  other.  There  is 
no  other  choice;  you  must  either 
take  dust  for  deity,  spectre  for  pos- 
session, fettered  dream  for  life,  and 
for  epitaph,  this  reversed  verse  of 
the  great  Hebrew  hymn  of  economy 
(Psalm  cxii.) : — ‘ He  hath  gathered 
together,  he  hath  stripped  the  poor, 
his  iniquity  remaineth  for  ever.’ 
Or  else,  having  the  sun  of  justice 
to  shine  on  you,  and  the  sincere 
substance  of  good  in  your  posses- 
sion, and  the  pure  law  and  liberty 
of  life  within  you,  leave  men  to  write 
this  better  legend  over  your  grave : — 

■ He  hath  dispersed  abroad.  He 
hath  given  to  the  poor.  His  right- 
eousness remaineth  for  ever.’ 


The  present  paper  completes  the  definitions  necessary  for  future  service.  The  next  in 
order  will  be  the  first  chapter  of  the  body  of  the  work. 

These  introductory  essays  are  as  yet  in  imperfect  form ; I suffer  them  to  appear, 
though  they  were  not  intended  for  immediate  publication,  for  the  sake  of  such  chance  service 
as  may  be  found  in  them.  But  hoping  afterwards  to  enlarge  and  illustrate  them  with 
fuller  notes,  I have  too  much  spared  at  present  the  labour,  always  very  irksome  to  me,  of 
press  correction ; some  amusing  arrangements  of  type  have  resulted,  such  as  the  rare  Greek 
metre  in  which  Xenophon  — sent  as  I thought  in  unmistakeable  manuscript,  but  without 
sufficient  warning  of  his  prosaic  character — appears  in  p.  268.  ‘ Phantasm,  or  of  wealth,’ 

for  ‘ or  phantasm  of  wealth,’  in  the  second  column  of  the  same  page ; ‘ learning’  for  ‘ leaning,’ 
said  of  fShylock’s  speech,  p.  754;  ‘toecarien’  for  ‘ soccorrien,’  p.  749;  (I  forgot  to  compare 
Virgil’s  ‘qua:  maxima  turba’  with  Dante’s  ‘ gente  troppa,’  quoted  just  before;)  and 
‘ avayintvou  ’ for  ‘ wvofxaKfvai,'  p.  755,  are  perhaps  worth  note  for  correction.  ‘ Taking 
daguerreotypes,’  instead  of  ‘ daguerreotyping,’  in  p.  745,  line  2 from  bottom,  will  make  the 
sentence  grammar  ; and  I ought  to  have  written  * drachma  ’ instead  of  ‘ stater  ’ two  lines 
before;  for  though  Aristophanes,  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Clouds,  which  best  illus- 
trates the  point  in  question,  speaks  of  gold,  the  Attic  silver  was  the  true  standard  when 
the  state  was  prospering.  The  first  note  in  p.  755  is  misplaced  ; it  belongs  to  the  tenth 
line  from  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  in  that  page ; and  it  requires  a word  or  two  in 
further  illustration.  The  derivation  of  words  is  like  that  of  rivers ; there  is  one  real 
source,  usually  small,  unlikely,  and  difficult  to  find,  far  up  among  the  hills  ; then,  as  the 
word  flows  on  and  comes  into  service,  it  takes  in  the  force  of  other  words  from  other 
sources,  and  becomes  itself  quite  another  word — even  more  than  one  word,  after  the 
junction— a word  as  it  were  of  many  waters,  sometimes  both  sweet  and  bitter.  Thus  the 
whole  force  of  our  English  ‘charity’  depends  on  the  guttural  in  ‘charis’  getting  confused 
with  the  c of  the  Latin  ‘carus;’  thenceforward  throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  two  ideas 
ran  on  together,  and  both  got  confused  with  St.  Paul’s  aydir-rj.  which  expresses  a different 
idea  in  all  sorts  of  ways ; our  ‘ charity  ’ having  not  only  brought  in  the  entirely  foreign 
sense  of  almsgiving,  but  lost  the  essential  sense  of  contentment,  and  lost  much  more  in 
getting  too  far  away  from  the  ‘ charis  ’ of  the  final  Gospel  benedictions.  Por  truly  it  is  fine 
Christianity  we  have  come  to,  which  professing  to  expect  the  perpetual  grace  of  its 
rounder,  has  not  itself  grace  enough  to  save  it  from  overreaching  its  friends  in  sixpenny 
bargains;  and  which,  supplicating  evening  and  morning  the  forgiveness  of  its  own  debts, 
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goes  forth  in  the  daytime  to  take  its  fellow-servants  by  the  throat,  saying, — not  ‘ Pay  me! 
that  thou  owest,’  but  ‘ Pay  me  that  thou  owest  me  not.’ 

Not  but  that  we  sometimes  wear  Ophelia’s  rue  with  a difference,  and  call  it  ‘ Herb  i 
o’  grace  o’  Sundays,’  taking  consolation  out  of  the  offertory  with — ‘ Look,  what  lie  layeth  I 
out,  it  shall  be  paid  him  again.’  Comfortable  words,  indeed,  and  good  to  set  against  the! 
old  royalty  of  Largesse — 

* Whose  moste  joie  was,  I wis, 

When  that  she  gave,  and  said,  “ Have  this.”’ 

Again  ; the  first  root  of  the  word  faith  being  far  away  in  ireldu,  (compare  my  note  out 
this  force  of  it  in  Modern  Painters,  vol.  v.  p.  255,)  the  Latins,  as  proved  by  Cicero’s! 
derivation  of  the  word,  got  their  ‘ facio  ’ also  involved  in  the  idea  ; and  so  the  word,  and  j 
the  world  with  it,  gradually  lose  themselves  in  an  arachnoid  web  of  disputation  concerning 
faith  and  works,  no  one  ever  taking  the  pains  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  : which  in  i 
earliest  Scriptural  use  is  as  nearly  as  possible  our  English  ‘ obedience.’  Then  the  Latin  i 

* fides,’  a quite  different  word,  alternately  active  and  passive  in  different  uses,  runs  into  ‘foi  •’ 1 

* facer  e,'  through  ‘ -ficare,'  into  * fier,’  at  the  end  of  words  ; and  ‘ fidere’  into  ‘fier  ’ abso- ; 
lute ; and  out  of  this  endless  reticulation  of  thought  and  word  rise  still  more  finely  f 
reticulated  theories  concerning  salvation  by  faith — the  things  which  the  populace  expected  | 
to  be  saved  from,  being  indeed  carved  for  them  in  a very  graphic  manner  in  their  cathedral  i 
porches — but  the  things  they  were  expected  to  believe  being  carved  for  them  not  so  clearly,  t 

Lastly,  I debated  with  myself  whether  to  make  the  note  on  Homer  longer  by  examining  > 
the  typical  meaning  of  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  and  his  escape  from  Charybdis  by  help  of  I 
her  figtree  ; but  as  I should  have  had  to  go  on  to  the  lovely  myth  of  Leucothea’s  veil,  and  [ 
did  not  care  to  spoil  this  by  a hurried  account  of  it,  1 left  it  for  future  examination ; and 
three  days  after  the  paper  was  published,  observed  that  the  reviewers,  with  their  usual  i 
useful  ingenuity,  were  endeavouring  to  throw  the  whole  subject  back  into  confusion  by  ■ 
dwelling  on  the  single  (as  they  imagined)  oversight.  I omitted  also  a note  on  the  sense  of ! 
the  word  Xvypbv,  with  respect  to  the  pharmacy  of  Circe,  pnd  herb-fields  of  Helen,  (com- 
pare its  use  in  Odyssey,  17,  473,  &c.,)  which  would  further  have  illustrated  the  nature 
of  the  Circean  power.  But,  not  to  be  led  too  far  into  the  subtleties  of  these  myths, 
respecting  them  all  I have  but  this  to  say  : Even  in  very  simple  parables,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  attach  indisputable  meaning  to  every  part  of  them.  I recollect  some  years  ago,  ; 
throwing  an  assembly  of  learned  persons  who  had  met  to  delight  themselves  with  interpre- 
tations of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (interpretations  which  had  up  to  that  moment 
gone  very  smoothly)  into  high  indignation,  by  inadvertently  asking  who  the  unprodigal  son  i 
was,  and  what  was  to  be  learned  by  his  example.  The  leading  divine  of  the  company  (still  i 
one  of  our  great  popular  preachers)  at  last  explained  to  me  that  the  unprodigal  sou 
was  a lay  figure,  put  in  for  dramatic  effect,  to  make  the  story  prettier,  and  that  no  note 
was  to  be  taken  of  him.  Without,  however,  admitting  that  Homer  put  in  the  last 
escape  of  Ulysses  merely  to  make  his  story  prettier,  this  is  nevertheless  true  of  all  Greek 
myths,  that  they  have  many  opposite  lights  and  shades ; they  are  as  chaugeful  as  opal, 
and  like  opal,  usually  have  one  colour  by  reflected,  and  another  by  transmitted,  light.  But 
they  are  true  jewels  for  all  that,  and  full  of  noble  enchantment  for  those  who  can  use 
them  ; for  those  who  cannot,  I am  content  to  repeat  the  words  I wrote  four  years  ago,  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Two  Paths — 

‘ The  entire  purpose  of  a great  thinker  may  be  difficult  to  fathom,  and  we  may  be 
over  and  over  again  more  or  less  mistaken  in  guessing  at  his  meaning ; but  the  real, 
profound,  nay,  quite  bottomless  and  unredeemable  mistake,  is  the  fool’s  thought,  that  he 
had  no  meaning.’ 


